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LL dramatic activities such as eve- 
nings of one-act plays, revues, spe- 
cial programs, class plays, com- 

mencement pageants and play festivals, 
sponsored by educational theatre groups 
are very much a part of our educational 
process. They provide rich and whole- 
some experience for the participants ; 
they entertain and educate audiences; 
they add immeasurably to the cultural 
growth of our people. Those of us who 
bear the responsibility of supervising and 
directing these activities have many excel- 
lent and valid reasons to be proud of our 
work. We, too, are helping to maintain 
the American way of life. 
* % * 

Among the Russians an intimate 
knowledge of the theatre and its person- 
alities is considered fundamental in the 
education of a cultured person. More 
than a knowledge of the names of leading 
actors and the titles of great dramas is 
required. The educated person has a 
broad understanding of the sociological. 
political and historical background and 
events upon which the plays are based. 
This does not preclude appreciation of 
Russian drama or of the artistry with 
which it is acted. Perhaps this is one of 
several reasons why the Russian theatre is 
dynamic and deserving of emulation. 

* * * 


If you are in need of ideas for your 1945 
commencement program we suggest that you 
order a copy of THIRD WARTIME COM- 
MENCEMENT MANUAL, published by the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The price is 


50 cents. 
x x * 


Another extremely helpful publication for 
speech and dramatics teachers is the CLASSI.- 
FIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH 
BOOKS, published by the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. Some 10,000 copies have been 
mailed to schools throughout the country. If 
you have not received a copy, we suggest that 
you order one immediately. Copies of this pub- 
lication are being distributed free of charge. 

* % * 

The Physical Fitness and Recrea- 
tional Program now under considera- 
tion by the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, proposes a broad list of SO- 
cial, cultural and athletic activities for 
nearly 900,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. Particularly noteworthy are the 
provisions made for physical and rec- 
reational activities for children of ele- 
mentary and high school age levels. 
Drama and theatre projects in form 
of play reading, public presentations, 
radio classes, make-up classes and 
outdoor summer theatres, are in- 
cluded in the program of activities 
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proposed for all groups. The coopera- 
tion of leaders such as school teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, editors, clergy- 
men, theatre-men, service club repre- 
sentatives and recreational workers is 
expected to play an important part in 
bringing the program to the attention 
of the people at large. The program 
will be popularized as the Saskatche- 
wan Recreational Movement (SRM). 
This project is deserving of close ob- 
servation by theatre and recreational 
leaders in the United States. 
* * % 


The American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation, which maintains its national 
office at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., will welcome as members all school, 
college, and community theatre workers 
who are concerned with the progress of 
the educational theatre of America. 
AETA is widely accepted as the official 
spokesman for theatre groups in the coun- 
cils of those now planning the postwar 
educational program. If you are not affili- 
ated with this Associatiqn, we urge you 
to enroll at once. Dues are only $2.50 
a year. Membership in AETA is a pro- 
fessional obligation and a step towards a 
better educational theatre in America. 


* * %* 


A variety of requests received at our 
office from lItbrarians and recreational 
workers in Army Convalescent Hospitals 
indicate an urgent need for plays and 
books on the theatre. We suggest that, as 
one additional contribution to the war ef- 
fort, you send a gift package of plays to 
some servicemen’s hospital or rest camp 
located nearby. If you wish to give money 
with which to purchase plays for this pur- 
pose, we suggest that you send your con- 
tribution to the National Thespian So- 
ciety, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The society sponsors the Service- 
men’s Library Fund through which plays 
and books on the theatre are purchased 
for Army libraries and hospitals. 

* * 


It will soon be time for a variety of 
summer theatre groups to broadcast their 
publicity leaflets and folders throughout 
the land, inviting students, teachers, recre- 
ational workers, etc., to enroll for six, 
eight, ten or twelve weeks of theatre work. 
There will be offers of scholarships, acting 
and directing experiences under profes- 
sionals, and promises of jobs on Broad- 
way. We have no quarrel with those sum- 
mer theatres which have established repu- 
tations for fine work. They deserve the 
attention of theatre workers and students 
who wish additional training and experi- 
ence. Our concern is with that type of 
summer theatres which appear suddenly 
on the scene with offers, prizes, promises, 
and formulas for quick and easy fame. 
Their one and only object is to capture 
the enrollment fee which they make cer- 
tain in advance will be worth their time. 
In the words of the Better Business Bu- 
reau, “investigate before you invest.” 
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Prize Winning 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FOR CONTESTS 


Every play listed here has been a con- 
test winner. You will get better results 
with tried and proven prize-winning plays. 


DESTINY BY GENEVIEVE 
A one-act comedy for 2m., 4w. 35c a 
copy. (Non-royalty.) 

FLYIN’ 


An aeronautics comedy, 3m., 2w. 35c 
a copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


THE GRASS GROWS RED 


A drama for 2m., 2w. 35c a copy. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


THE PRINCE WANTS A CHERRY PIE 


A comedy for 4m., 3w. 35c a copy. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


THE PRELUDE TO DARKNESS 


A drama for Im., lw., 1b. An incident 
in the life of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
the great composer. 35c a copy. 


(Royalty $5.00.) 


THE SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT 


A drama for 3m., 2w. 35c a copy. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


SCHOOLIN’ 


A play for 2m., 8w. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


SOMEBODY 


A tragic-drama for 3m., lw. 50c a 
copy. (Royalty $10.00.) 


SIGURD, THE MOUNTAIN BOY 


A play for 2m., 2w. 35c a copy. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


TAL CHEN 


A Chinese tragedy for 3m., 2w., or all 
women. 35c a copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


UNCROSSED BOUNDARY 


A mystery-comedy for 4m., 6w. 35c a 
copy. (Non-royalty.) 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


A comedy-drama for 3m., 4w. 35c a 
copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


WHAT IF THEY COULD? 


A radio whimsy for 2m., 2w. 35c a 
copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


TABLES TURNED 


A comedy for Im., 2w. 35c a copy. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


THE QUEEN’S SHIFT 


A satiric-comedy for 2m., 2w. 35c a 
copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


PINNIN’ FR THE SKIPPER 


A mystery-drama for 8m., 2w. 35c a 
copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 


ON THE ROAD OF YESTERYEAR 


A play for 3m., lw., or all women. 


35c a copy. (Royalty $5.00.) 
THE IMMORTALS 


A Slavic fantasy for 3m., 2w. 50c a 
copy. (Royalty $10.00.) 


For a complete description of the above plays 
and many others refer to your Banner (Basic) 
catalogue. If you do not have one of our (basic) 
catalogues send for a copy today. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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SPRING COMEDIES 


VIVACIOUS LADY 


Based on the R-K-O Picture, from an original story 
story by I. A. R. Wylie. One set. 5M, 5W and Extras. 
A gay comedy showing the entertaining complications 
when a young professor brings back a bride from 
the Broadway stage. 


EASY LIVING 


Dramatized from the motion picture hit released by 
Paramount Pictures, and adapted from a story by 
Vera Caspary. Unit set. 6W, 6M and extras. A 
rollicking play based on a memorable screen hit in 
which a gay Cinderella is suddenly exalted to a life 
of splendor through a fur coat instead of a glass 


slipper. 


SHE’S GOT EVERYTHING 


Based on the motion picture released by R-K-O Radio 
Pictures. One set easily adapted to two locales. 
5M, 5W and extras. A highly entertaining play 
about a young society girl whose father’s creditors, 
worried lest their bills won’t be paid, plot to marry 
her off to a wealthy young man with whom she falls 
sincerely in love. 


MAID’S NIGHT OUT 


Based on the R-K-O Radio Picture. Unit set. 6M, 
5W and extras. A brisk and fetching story of a 
society girl who is mistaken for the maid by the 
milkman, who is really the son of a dairy magnate. 


Actor’s Scripts for each play, 75c. Director's 
Manuscripts lent free to producers. Ask us to 
send you a free descriptive play catalogue. 


Og 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 


shakespeare on Capitol Hill 


by ALAN SCHNEIDER 
Department of Speech and Drama, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


N those dim far-off days before gas- 

rationing and packed railroad coaches, 

Washingtonians took for granted that 
the view around the Folger Shakespeare 
Memorial Library on Capitol Hill was not 
complete without a deserted school bus 
parked nearby or a group of eager *teen- 
agers merrily and loudly approaching the 
Library from the direction of neighboring 
Union Station or the Capitol. Of the 
Folger’s pre-war average of 400 daily vis- 
itors, who came to gape and marvel, high 
school students and teachers were prob- 
ably the most numerous and interested 
group; hardly a month or week went by 
without a number of special student tours 
of the building being arranged in advance 
by letter or phone. 

Today, visitors of any kind are less nu- 
merous. School buses are transporting 
war workers to vital jobs instead of bring- 
ing students to the most distinguished ex- 
hibit of Shakespeareana in the world. The 
crowd from Union Station surges toward 
the Willard and Statler and points west. 
The Folger Library, with its low white 
Georgia marble exterior as stately and as 
beautiful as ever, and its elfish statue of 
Puck still enticingly on guard, waits for 
the days that it knows are certain to 
come again. 

A museum, a showcase, a shrine, but 
not a library in the ordinary sense of cir- 
culating its treasures freely, the Folger is 
a resting place for the most comprehensive 
collection of Shakespeare materials in ex- 
istence anywhere in the world. Every- 
thing from the First Quarto (1594) of 
Titus Andronicus—the only known copy 
of Shakespeare’s first printed work—to the 
personal garments of Good Queen Bess is 
included in its vast assemblage of books, 
manuscripts, art objects, and theatrical 
properties and costumes. The library is a 
jeweled temple dedicated to the finest 
poet of the English language and set in 
the heart of the capital city of a great 
English-speaking nation, And the coat-of- 
arms of Great Britain and the United 
States facing each other across the long 
narrow exhibition hall of the building are 
graphic reminders of the common cultural 
and spiritual heritage of the two coun- 
tries. 


"THE Folger Library was formally 

opened in April, 1932. It is the gift of 
the late Henry C. Folger, a business man 
and scholar who spent a lifetime in col- 
lecting the material—which he thought 
would help make the United States a cen- 
ter for literary study and progress. In more 
than a decade of growing service, the 
Library thas shown itself to be not merely 
an ivory sanctuary for the world-famous 
American and European scholars who 
have journeyed thousands of miles to pore 
over its rare manuscripts and books but a 
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friendly and peaceful refuge for the casual 
visitor. The phrase, “infinite riches in a 
little room” was never better applied than 
to this charming bit of 16th Century Eng- 
land set in the middle of the hurly-burly 
of contemporary Washington. 


Not a large structure, the Folger is as 
beautifully proportioned and as finely 
chiseled as a Shakespearean sonnet. Its 
gleaming rectangles of white are broken 
only by a series of quotations by and about 
the bard and by tall silver-grilled windows 
below which ‘nine base-relief panels hold 
poised in marble important scenes from 
his plays. The whole fits well alongside the 
magnificent new Library of Congress An- 
nex and offers a contrast to the curve of 
the Capitol dome which may be glimpsed 
through the intervening tree-tops. The 
founder’s original plan was to have the 
building Elizabethan in appearance, but 
the dominance of classic Greek and Ro- 
man architecture on Capitol Hill made 
the idea impractical. 

Within the building, however, the 
warmth and mellow beauty of an Eliza- 
bethan interior is clearly in evidence ; even 


the effects of age have been. artificially 
produced. The flagstones in the paved 
courtyard are split, lighting fixtures are 
carefully camouflaged in worn wrought- 
iron candelabras, the marble wainscoting 
is stained with acid. Oak-panelled walls 
gently lighted by shaded lamps, high- 
vaulted ceilings, wooden grilled doors, 
richly tapestried furniture of the period, 
and stained-glass windows containing 
coats-of-arms of Shakespeare’s friends— 
all contribute to the illusion and to the 
almost church-like quiet. 


The exhibition gallery, the focus of at- 
tention for most visitors, and a reading 
room for visiting scholars, run lengthwise 
and parallel in the building. Some three- 
quarters of the varied exhibits in the 
sumptuous and well-stocked gallery are 
permanent; the other quarter is changed 
from time to time. The reading room, 
modeled after a high-roofed banqueting 
hall of a great Elizabethan home, holds 
some 20,000 rare volumes, many of which 
are available nowhere else in the world. 
At one end of the room is a reproduction 
of the Stratford monument to Shake- 
speare, at the other a representation of the 
Seven Ages of Man from As You Like It. 

The East Wing of the Library houses a 
small Elizabethan playhouse, with dress- 
ing rooms in the basement ; the other wing 
contains the administrative offices. In ad- 
dition, there are several private study 








Interior of the Folger Library, Washington, D. C 
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rooms, storage rooms. extra book stacks, a 
bindery, and a laboratory for making pho- 
tographs and photostats. Space is availa- 
ble for an estimated million volumes. 


O MANY treasures are lodged in the 

Folger that the job of enumerating 
them all is an almost impossible one. Al- 
most every aspect of the life and work of 
Shakespeare—and of related personalities 
and subjects—is covered here. In its air- 
conditioned stacks and vaults or on dis- 
play, the Library has more than 90,000 
books, 37,000 manuscripts, 250,000 play- 
bills, 38,000 prints, and a mountain of 
theatrical odds and ends. . 

Individual prizes can be but briefly 
mentioned: the celebrated First Folio of 
1623, containing the earliest printed ver- 
sion of 20 of Shakespeare’s 37 plays; the 
only existing manuscript of a Shakes- 
pearean play that is contemporaneous 
with the poet; copies of the extremely 
rare Shakespeare Quartos; first editions of 
all his poetry and all the important edi- 
tions of his work from the 17th Century 
to the present; original editions of Eliza- 
bethan music; 800 different texts of 
Hamlet, 500 of Macbeth, and 400 of 
Romeo and Juliet; Shakespeare volumes 
once owned and inscribed by such per- 
sonages as Washington, Lincoln, Shelley, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Queen Victoria, 
Walt Whitman, and many others. The 
Library has copies of every published work 
dealing with Shakespeare’s life and plays, 
his times and his contemporaries, as well 
as numerous volumes of the history, litera- 
ture and theatre of England. ~ 

Among the more interesting exhibits 
are: several of the few authentic copies 
of the playwright’s signature, furniture 
from his birthplace and from Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage; stage properties used in 
original productions of his plays. Also to 
be seen are David Garrick’s prompt-book, 
with written-in notes, of Hamlet; the fan 
used by Julia Marlowe as Juliet; Edwin 
Booth’s mace used in his production of 
Macbeth; J. P. Kemble’s player’s part of 
the same role; the original playbills, stage 
properties, scrapbooks, clippings, costumes, 
etc., from Shakespearean productions par- 
ticipated in by such immortal theatre per- 
sonalities as Mrs. Sarah Siddons, Charles 
Macready, Edwin Forrest. Helena Mod- 
jeska, Sir Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, John 
Drew, and a host of other names. One of 
the more recent additions now on display 
is actress Cornelia Otis Skinner’s gift of 
the Shylock costume worn by her father, 
Otis Skinner, in his celebrated perform- 
ance in The Merchant of Venice. 

Nor is the Library lacking in visual 
representations of Shakespeare. Included 
in an almost complete collection are the 
important engraved portraits, oil paint- 
ings, and busts made of him in the last 
three hundred years, together with hun- 
dreds of oil and water-color studies of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakes- 
pearean roles. And there are etchings, en- 
gravings, and miniatures on any subiect 
directly or indirectly related to the play- 
wright and his craft. 
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Scene from the one-act play, Indian Summer, a production of Thespian Troupe 94 at the 


York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. Doris E. White, director. 





F ALL the Library’s many treasures, 

most interesting, perhaps, to the stu- 
dent of the theatre is the Elizabethan play- 
house, a table model of which is perma- 
nently on display in the exhibition hall. 
While not intended to represent any one 
playhouse—it combines the features of the 
Fortune, the Globe, the Swan, and the 
Curtain—the theatre is probably as au- 
thentic and faithful a representation of a 
Shakespearean playhouse as can be found. 
Constructed entirely of wood, as was the 
custom in the 16th Century, the Folger’s 
playhouse is put together with wooden 
pegs instead of nails. Hand-hewn beams 
and rough unfinished plaster contribute 
to the authenticity of the representation, 
while a beige canvas roof above cleverly 
lit up by electricity to give the effect of 
sunlight adds to the illusion of an open 
innyard “wooden O.” Emblazoned on the 
canvas is Shakespeare’s well-known: “All 
the world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely players.” 


Complete also is the Elizabethan stage, 
with its large forestage, its neatly cur- 
tained inner stage, and the upper balcony- 
stage so familiar to theatre students. 
Carved balconies extend on three sides of 
the theatre and can seat—with the extra 
rows of seats placed in the pit—about 300 
spectators. 


The inevitable question is: How is the 
theatre used? The answer is: Although 
equipped and suitable for actual produc- 
tion, the playhouse has never been used 
for this purpose. Lectures, song-recitals, 
readings—but no Hamlet or Lady Mac- 
beth has ever paced its boards. The direc- 
tor of the Library, Dr: Joseph Quincy 
Adams, and the trustees of Amherst Col- 
lege, in whose hands administration of the 
building was placed by Dr. Folger, feel 
strongly that the Folger Library is a li- 
brary and not a theatre, and that the play- 
house is itself an exhibit rather than a 
workshop or laboratory. Were there a real 
desire on their part to make actual use of 
the theatre, the problems of small seating 
capacity, admission charge in an institu- 
tion which prides itself on its lack of an 


admission charge, and the lack of produc- 
tion staff could be solved. Without such a 
desire, the theatre remains a_ precious 
showcase, a showcase before which every 
director and student must pass with a cer- 
tain tinge of regret. What more fitting 
memorial could Shakespeare have had 
than a reconstructed Elizabethan play- 
house dedicated to the production of his 
plays! After all, the Bard of Avon and 
the world belongs on a stage and not in a 
library—even if Mr. Folger did not feel 
that way. 


Yet the Folger Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, even without a functioning play- 
house, is still a place of great interest and 
inspiration to high school drama students 
and directors. Although its actual library 
facilities are of direct use only to special- 
ized scholarships, its book collection, its 
unparalleled array of exhibits, and _ its 
theatre are worth seeing and admiring. 
Pictures and essays in textbooks can go 
only so far in engendering the apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare’s theatre; the seeing, 
particularly in the case of the playhouse, 
is much more valuable and lasting. 


No visitor, especially if he is sincerely 
interested in the arts and history of the 
theatre, can fail to fill his lungs and mind 
with the richly colorful atmosphere of 
Elizabethan times or to be stirred by this 
first-hand contact with one of the out- 
standing creative imaginations of all time. 
Post-war visitors to the capital of the 
United States will and should have for 
their goals visits to the Capitol, the Lin- 
coln and Washington monuments, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and many other public buildings. But 
no visit to Washington will ever be en- 
tirely complete without a pilgrimage to 
this “Mecca of the Muse,” this shrine to 
Shakespeare set—far from Stratford and 
England—high on Capitol Hill above the 
banks of the Potomac River, at once as 
gentle as the Avon and as mighty as the 
Thames. 


Eprror’s Note: Dramatics teachers and stu- 
dents may write the Folger Library for a list of 
prints and photographs available at a small cost. 
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NY discussion of the role of the high 
A school theatre in postwar America 
should begin with the assumption 
that certain premises are accepted without 
argument, viz: that the educational thea- 
tre has already proved its right to a place 
in the school curriculum; that the dra- 
matic instinct is inherent in the human 
race; that this dramatic impulse is in 
reality the impulse for self-expression, and 
that the development and direction of cre- 
ative self-expression must be the chief aim 
of education in postwar America, if we are 
to realize any part of that dream of a 
bright and happy world for which Ameri- 
can soldiers have always fought. 

Educators who are honest, and most of 
them mean to be, admit that education 
still has many things to achieve before it 
moves through our social system with any- 
thing like the facility with which it trips 
off the tongue of a doctor of philosophy. 
The most serious defects of modern educa- 
tion are: a lack of a satisfactory substitute 
for the good old-fashioned home training 
in ethics and morals ; too many youngsters 
quitting school; too many of those who 
remain in school just “messing around” 
with no vital interest in the subject matter, 
and too many maladjusted misfits among 
those who “finish” school. Summing up 
these defects mightn’t it just ever so faintly 
suggest to our learned builders of curric- 
ula that the mountains of abstract theo- 
ries and out-of-this-world words which 
they have used in creating the philosophy 
of education may be just another pyramid 
covering a few dry as dust old bones. Let 
us hope that the war will finish off the 
peak of this pyramid and that educators 
will begin a new foundation for the post- 
war education which will have as its main 
objective a new world for humanity. 

And when they lay this new foundation 
wouldn’t it be splendid if, instead of bas- 
ing the new curriculum on the language, 
science and philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans, they would base it on the dreams 
and desires and aptitudes of just plain boys 
and girls? And just here is the place to say 
that many of us are convinced that a per- 
fect hub for the whole circle of educa- 
tional practice would be “play-acting.” 
Imagine a curriculum of creative self-ex- 
pression revolving about a central project 
as stimulating and thrilling as dramatic 
activity. The result would be a living, 
moving active education, not a static 
pyramid. 

The specific educational aim and objec- 
tive of such a use of the school theatre in 
the high schools of America would be to 
re-kindle in the hearts of American youth 
the burning desire for knowledge of the 
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good, the true and the beautiful which 
once prompted an American boy to read 
far into the night, the only light on his 
borrowed book the flickering light of a 
wood fire. This desire for knowledge 
seems to have been quenched by some- 
thing or other in the youth of today, prob- 
ably by the drip-drop-drip of words- 
words-words of parents, teachers, 
preachers, politicians, movies and radios. 
They shout at the defenceless child from 
morning until night until in sheer, in- 
stinctive self-preservation he has finally 
closed his ears and his mind to all except 
the few things he wants to hear. Mostly he 
doesn’t want to hear anything. He wants 
to do the talking—he wants a chance to 
express himself. A junior high miss of my 
acquaintance said to me recently: “I 
don’t like English class very well. We 
never do anything. The teacher just 
talks.” I ask you, mister doctor of philos- 
ophy in education, “Would you rather 
learn your Shakespeare sitting in a stuffy 
classroom in an uncomfortable chair, lis- 
tening to an impeccably-schooled English 
majoress lecture an hour every day or by 
acting in specially adapted arrangements 
of Hamlet, Macbeth or a Midsummer 
Night's Dream?” We know your answer 
—if you are honest. 

No paper on an educational project is 
proper without a host of aims and ob- 
jectives. But having accomplished this 
first aim of rekindling a deep enthusiasm 
for learning in the hearts of American 
youth we need no further aims. We have 
only to look at the response made by 





A year ago the Natienal Thespian Society 
announced a nation-wide contest for the best 
papers on the role of the high school theatre 
in postwar America. Mrs. Brown’s article 
is one of two papers chosen for publication. 
Entries were judged by Jean E. Donahey, 
Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School, Katha- 
rine A. Ommanney, North High School, 
Denver, Colo., Earl W. Blank, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky., and Garrett H. Leverton, 
Samuel French, New York City.—Ediéor. 











American youth to this last call to arms 
to realize that once it is fired with a will 
to accomplish, we have no need of aims— 
only of tools and skilled guidance of that 
boundless enthusiasm toward the goal 
which. is: more and more happiness for 
more and more people in the postwar 
world and forever after. 

No other project could possibly interest 
school children as much as the school 
theatre. It could be theirs. Something of 
their very own. Since the very first nurs- 
ery rhyme fell on their ears, they have 
been visualizing themselves as the hero 
and heroine of every bit of fable and fact 
which they have listened to. The degree 
of attention with which they have listened 
has in most cases been governed by adap- 
tability for a sort of mental dramatization 
in which each child saw himself in the 
leading role. Beginning in early child- 
hood this tendency continues on through 
adolescence. Even adults are supposed to 
enjoy movies principally because they as- 
sociate themselves with the leading char- 
acter and so lift themselves from the hum- 
drum of their own lives. 

With a great many children this mental 
dramatization is not sufficient. They play 
games in which they really act the parts 
they have so dramatized. And this ten- 
dency also’ continues on into adolescence. 
It is without exception the favorite pas- 
time of the majority of children. They 
are seldom themselves in their play time. 
They are soldiers or policemen or teachers 
or bandits. Their favorite characters, of 








Scene from a production of The Late Christopher Bean, with Mary Alice Davidson directing, 
at the Pullman, Washington, High School (Thespian Troupe 592). 
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Letters to Lucerne at the Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School (Thespian Troupe 464). Directed by Stanley C. Breneiser. 





course, being those who indulge in the 
most action. And so it is not strange that 
their favorite movies are those which con- 
tain the greatest amount of action. It 
isn’t the things which reformers consider 
injurious in western pictures which in- 
trigue the children at all. It is simply that 
hold-ups, murders and Indian fights in- 
volve the most action. 

With more or less of this type of drama 
in their leisure hours and in their play, 
with more and more of it prevalent in 
radio drama, need we wonder that sitting 
in a Classroom just listening no longer in- 
terests our young people. And isn’t the 
logical solution to borrow the charm of 
dramatic production and carry it into our 
school as a basis for history, English, art, 
sewing, manual arts and even mathemat- 
ics and business administration, sociology 
and economics. It is such a perfect cen- 
ter for co-ordination of these subjects 
that the connection is self-evident. No 
explanation of the procedure is necessary. 

The correlation of ‘the conventionally 
accepted academic high school subjects 
with the creative arts which are still oc- 
cupying more or less the position of step- 
children would be a natural consequence 
of this dramatic hub in the curriculum. 
And where could we find a more natural 
or efficient method of teaching ethics and 
morals in a way which would be accepted 
by our cynical youth? And how can we 
question the value of dramatic produc- 
tions, written or adapted from the classics, 
staged, costumed and acted by the stu- 
dents by their own effort, talent and initia- 
tive, individually, but always fitted to- 
gether for the best interest of the group, 
in teaching our-high school boys and girls 
how to live together in a democratic world 
in such a way as to secure the most hap- 
piness for the most people? 

Student assemblies would benefit greatly 
by being the audience for six or seven an- 
nual productions of each drama class. 
These productions could be made invalu- 
able highlights in the study of history and 
literature, sugar-coated medicine for sore 
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spots which need correcting in every 
school or just plain entertainment in the 
realm of beauty, whimsy and comedy, of 
which there is never enough in any life. 
Or never has been to date. We hope it 
will be different in the brave, bright new 
world where everyone is going to have 
enough to eat so that laughter can come 
more easily. 

This school theatre must have its own 
definite place in the school day and must 
be available to every student, not just to 
the clever and beautiful. The majority 
of the productions will not be given for 
the purpose of raising money and s0, 
while the quality of the productions must 
be kept as high as possible, everything else 
considered, the one thing which must be 
considered is that every student in the new 
education must have an equal chance. 
Not just the brilliant athletes or the tal- 
ented actors. We are not running a 
school for actors. We are running a 
school to develop human beings who were 
born with a right to use their talents be 
they great or small. ! 

In the beginning we shall be handi- 
capped by lack of adequately trained dra- 
matic teachers. We need enthusiastic 
teachers who love children. They must 
have a university background for the nec- 
essary training in child psychology and in 
the academic subjects to be correlated 
with the dramatic productions as well as 
with the fine arts. On top of this back- 
ground must come their training in the 
theatre. It would seem, almost, that our 
first crusade must begin with the universi- 
ties. Unless they will give us properly 
trained teachers our progress will be very 
slow. People of the theatre will have to 
make the first gestures in the direction of 
securing the cooperation of teachers’ col- 
leges in this matter. They are more ex- 
perienced in the use of gestures than the 
average pedagogue. 

Another handicap is the lack of mate- 
rial for production in school theatre. The 
few available things which are really good 
are prohibited by the size of the royalties. 


But some of the best results will be secured 
by the adaptation of the classics by the 
students under the supervision of their in- 
structors. And if the theatre world is 
really interested in making a place for 
itself in the postwar civilization, play- 
wrights will waste no time in turning their 
attention to plays for production in the 
school theatre. 

The detail of adaptation of the curricu- 
lum to revolve about the life-giving heart 
of the postwar high school, the school 
theatre, can safely be left with the profes- 
sional educators as soon as they are con- 
vinced that the public insist upon the 
change. They are really geniuses at that 
sort of thing. They just need to be pushed 
into an untried path. Once on the road 
they will take care of all of us quite ade- 
quately. And even the most conservative 
of them must admit, now, with the hor- 
ribleness of war crashing down upon and 
smashing so many of our erstwhile con- 
victions, that peace, lasting peace, lies in 
their hands, that old methods have failed, 
that we must try and perhaps try again 
before we find the right methods. A start 
must be made at some given point. Why 
not here and now with the school theatre? 
If it fails? We have failed before. Per- 
haps in the trying we shall find the right 
path. We surely won’t find it standing 
still. Nor yet in further repetition of what 
we know to be inadequate. 

It is a strange fact that human beings of 
this generation seem to feel that it is 
rather indecent to’ admit that happiness 
is a worthy aim for mankind. But the 
beauties of nature, the flowers, the bird 
songs, the mountains, lakes and sunsets 
should offer sufficient proof that the 
creator of the world intended that 
mankind should be happy. He set a 
perfect stage for a joyous existerice. And 
our boys and girls fit into that scene 
perfectly. They love beauty, freedom, 
laughter, individual initiative, music and 
spontaneity. Education too long has been 
“the shades of the prison house—closing 
about ‘tthe growing boy.” 
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IGHT now, plays with action in the 
nineteenth century are very popu- 
lar. When we come to costume 

such period pieces, the trouble is that we 
think we know more than we do, and we 
are likely to pull boners which are really 
bad boners because they result in a mis- 
interpretation of the play and the con- 
fusion of the audience. 

We are close in time to the century just 
preceding ours, so close that middle-aged 
people really remember its last decade 
and the old have clear recollections of its 
last quarter. Even the youngest of you 
have had a chance to see what your an- 
cestors of that century looked like, be- 
cause of the wealth of daguerreotypes and 
family album photographs that have been 
saved. 

The names of events in the century are 
familiar to this generation: the war of 
1812, Waterloo, the Crimean War and 
Florence Nightingale, the struggles of Ga- 
ribaldi and Cavour for a united Italy, the 
War between the States, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the long, long reign of Queen 
Victoria, the Spanish-American War. But 
for the young who participate in plays 
the rapidly changing styles in the rapidly 
changing nineteenth century get pretty 
jumbled and are all likely to be lumped 
under the one term “Victorian,” synony- 
mous, on the one hand with “quaint” and, 
on the other, with “stuffy.” 


In reality, the differences between be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the century 
are greater perhaps than those between 
the whole sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In fact, you may say that every 
twenty-five years differed vastly from the 
preceding twenty-five and that the ma- 
terial world of 1825 was nearer that of 
1625 than that of 1895. This is to be ac- 


counted for first by the advances in rapid 
transportation and communication which 
brought distant peoples, together and 
forced them to see other points of view 
than their own and, second, by the inven- 
tion of machines which made quickly the 
articles of use and luxury that from the 
beginning of civilization had been pro- 
duced leisurely, by hand and by the sweat 
of the brow. In 1891 when Utah became 
a State most of the inventions which make 
our household tasks easy were undreamed 
of. Yet how many time-savers were com- 
monplace then which were equally un- 
known in 1818, when Illinois entered the 
Union. 


Because our concern is with costumes, 
let us consider only those inventions which 
affected the dress of men and women. In 
the first quarter of the era came cloth- 
looms operated by machinery, ‘to be stead- 
ily improved throughout the century. Al- 
though hand-weavers had always been 
wretchedly paid, cloth had been relatively 
expensive ; machines now turned out so 
much greater yardage in a given time that 
the price dropped and persons of modest 
means could afford more garments made 
of a greater variety of textiles. Cotton lace 
was machine-made, too, and, although dis- 
dained by upper-income ladies, it afforded 
to many women less particular a cheap 
and easy trimming for their dresses. In 
the 1850’s two very important innovations 
changed the character of women’s dress, 
for the worse at the moment, though they 
may be considered a blessing in the long 
run. These were, first, the invention of 
the sewing machine, which was to make 
possible that great democratizer the mass- 
production ready-made dress ; and second, 
the discovery of aniline dyes (coal tar 
base). Cheap and easy to produce as 





This is the sixth in a series of articles on 
costumes for the stage by Miss Barton, ad- 


dressed primarily to our student readers.— 
Editor. 








compared with the age-old dyes made 
from plants, tree-bark, iron-rust, and cer- 
tain color-producing shellfish, these stri- 
dent colors were at first a sad contrast to 
the soft, rich tones of the old dyes. 
During the nineteenth century and well 
into the twentieth the term “aniline dye” 
was used reproachfully or apologetically. 
Nowadays almost all dyes except those 
cherished by a few old-style craftsmen 
have a synthetic, not a natural, base; and 
we know how beautiful they can be. 


Now to a consideration of the costumes 
themselves and their relation to repre- 
sentative plays. In order to hit three of 
the peaks of the century’s contrasts, let 
us consider the dresses for Pride and Prej- 
udice, for Little Women, and for The 
Importance of Being Earnest. They are to 
be dated, respectively, in 1800-1815 (the 
years in which the novel reached the 
reading public, not when it was written), 


1864-65, and 1895. 


Jane Austen’s delicately satiric novels 
belong to the period when England, 
shaken by the cross-channel eruption of 
the French Revolution, was _ holding 
tenaciously to her own respectability and 
decorum. Along with the political revolu- 
tion had come such a change in dress, so 
abrupt, as had never been seen before and 
would not be seen again until the over- 
night fashion fluctuations of our own day. 
From a world of brocade coats and 
buckled knee-breeches, of tight silken 
bodices and panniered skirts, France 
leaped to a pseudo-classic world—at any 
rate for women. They threw away their 
corsets, their elaborate shirts, their petti- 
coats; they donned chemise dresses of 
white muslin and often forgot to replace 
the petticoats with anything. Sometimes 
they did their hair in the styles of Greek 








Typical of costumes worn during the 1860’s and 70’s are those used in Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women as adapted for the stage. Here 
we see a performance as given at the Sac City, Iowa, High School (Thespian Troupe 12), with Lillian M. Holmes directing. 
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and Roman statues, sometimes they cut 
it in romantic short locks, in imitation 
of men. They tossed aside their high- 
heeled shoes and glided about in soft, 
heelless slippers or Greek-inspired san- 
dals. The men did not go so far in 
fashion reform, but they did give up 
queues in favor of hair short in the 
Roman manner, lace jabots which they 
replaced with high choker collars, and 
knee-breeches, for which they substituted 
skin-tight pantaloons. The extremes of the 
early years, from the beginning of the Di- 
rectory in 1795 to the crowning of the 
Emperor Napoleon in 1804, were replaced 
to some extent in France, more com- 
pletely in England, by the charming, del- 
icate, “genteel” fashions we call “Em- 
pire.’ You know them: curls, modestly 
low neck-lines, very high waists, puffed 
sleeves, scant skirts short enough to show 
the feet in little heeless slippers. You know 
how the men looked: very elegant in gray- 
ish or dark coats, pale tight trousers, high 
rolled collars and black stocks. The cos- 
tume accords well with the age in Eng- 
land, formal yet with an undercurrent of 
romanticism and with Pride and Pre- 
judice itself, so delicately satiric a picture 
of its time. 

Louisa May Alcott wrote of what she 
knew, life in an intellectual, money-poor 
household, the reactions of the family to 
war, to richer neighbors, and to the cur- 
rent events of their small immediate world. 
Among those events, fashion had its place. 
Miss Alcott’s stories are surprisingly rich 
in costume data of the 1860’s and ’70’s. 
Little Women is no exception, though to 
get those details you must be sure to read 
the book, not just the play made from it. 
Your ideas of Civil War dress have prob- 
ably been strongly influenced by the 
movies, many of which have recently 
offered valuable reconstructions of the 
period. However, in costuming Little 


Women you must remember that these 
girls were not Scarlett O’Haras, that their 
dresses were plain of serviceable wool and 
cotton, and were not held out by the ex- 
tremely large hoops such as richer girls 
wore, especially to balls. A smoothly fitted 
bodice but not an exaggeratedly small 
waist, plain sleeves with at most a small 
bell-shaped cuff and muslin undersleeves, 
a round collar of linen, or lace for best, 
fastened by a plain brooch, full skirts (to 
the instep for Meg and Jo, to the ankle for 
Beth and Amy), white cotton stockings 
and plain buttoned shoes with very low 
heels, a small, round hat, a plain, rather 
loose jacket; here you have the essentials 
of the March girls’ wardrobe. Don’t think 
such clothes were not pretty, for they can 
be very sweet. Just remember that rich 
silks or transparent organdy do not belong 
to this play, and that hoops should be 
small or omitted entirely in favor of addi- 
tional sturdy petticoats. By 1865 fashion- 
able women were favoring the hoop 
pushed back into the beginnings of a 
bustle. Aunt March might wear one like 
that. 

Men’s clothes of the period were on 
their way to the extreme conservatism, 
really dullness, that distinguished them 
during the rest of the nineteenth century. 
They are no longer romantic. No stocks, 
no trousers strapped under boots, no high 
rolled velvet coat collars; rather sack 
coats, tubular trousers without front 
crease, laced or elastic-sided shoes. Frock 
coats were correct for formal dress, with 
black trousers to match and high, cylin- 
drical-crowned silk hats. With the suits 
went open wing collars or those of the low 
turn-down variety, and most generally 
black string ties. Here, for men and 
women, you have a costuming that ex- 
presses the simplicity, sober-minded yet 
happy, of the March family and their 
friends and of perhaps a majority of 


American communities in the Civil War 
period, which was also, of course, Vic- 
torian. 

With The Importance of Being Earnest 
we are in a different age, on a different 
social level, and we are interpreting a 
different attitude toward life, expressed in 
terms of the brilliant, epigramatic comedy 
of manners. The year 1895 comes in the 
middle of that decade so fliply and un- 
thinkingly characterized as “the gay nine- 
ties,” but called by the people who moved 
in it fin de siecle—the end of the cen- 
tury, the sophisticated, bored, refined 
but unscrupulous termination to a hun- 
dred years which had started with revolu- 
tion and the humanitarian ideals of 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Blake. Costume 
had moved rapidly from the freedom and 
naturalness of the neo-Creek through all 
sorts of extravagances, and had now ar- 
rived at a sort of ugly but chic elegance, 
like that of certain Frenchwomen whose 
very charm lies in their lack of classic 
beauty. Look at the fashion-plates from 
Vogue or Le Bon Ton and note the ideal 
figure with its high bust, its wasp waist, 
its balloon sleeves, its gored skirts falling 
in elegant pleats at the back, over a small 
“figure-improver” bustle. Imagine how, 
in a tight-laced dress like this, tight- 
gloved, shod in tight, pointed shoes, 
Gwendolyn exchanged clever and heart- 
less lovemaking with Ernest. Consider 
Little Cicily, wearing simple white muslin 
with a blue sash, but in her way just as 
artificial, making remarks wise beyond 
her experience. This is the appropriate 
costuming in an unreal stage world which 
yet represented the way smart society liked 
to think of itself in the long period during 
which Edward, Prince of Wales, acted the 
playboy while waiting his turn to be King 
of England. 

Here, in part, is your nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its swift changes, its conserva- 








An outstanding stage success this season for students of dramatics at the Benton Harbor, Mich., High School (Troupe 455) was Cry Havoc, 
Directed by Margaret L. Meyn. 
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N THE last article you discovered some 

of the problems that you had to solve 

when you played before an audience, 
but now you discover that the play you 
are to play in is a comedy. “Does it 
make any difference?” you ask. “Most 
certainly,” I reply, “the type of play de- 
termines the style of acting.” “Well, how 
many types of plays are there?” you de- 
mand a little annoyed, for you are begin- 
ning to realize how complicated the art 
of acting is. “That is a hard question 
for although there are really only two 
types, tragedy and comedy, playwrights 
two centuries ago so badly confused them 
that it is often hard to tell them apart.” 

“Well, then, what difference does it 
make how you play in that case,” you 
say with a shrug and feeling somewhat 
relieved. “But it does,” I insist, “your 
director must decide the play’s type as 
you must decide whether your character 
is tragic or comic.” 

After a moment’s thought you conclude, 
“Tt really shouldn’t be so hard to differ- 
entiate one from the other for a comedy 
ends happily and a tragedy the other way, 
so you see there really is no problem.” 

“T wonder why so many books have 
been written defining the two if it is 
so simple,” I comment. 

“T have all I can do to play my part 
without having to read a lot of books 
as well,” you say with some degree of 
defiance. Since there is some truth in 
the last statement, suppose we leave the 
difficulties of the problem to the director 
and playwright and arrive at a workable 
definition of comedy that may aid us in 
getting the aspects of the comic character. 

Comedy has as serious a purpose as 
tragedy, for it maintains that life as it 
is being lived today is absurd, ridiculous 
and that unless we change we cannot go 
on. It attempts to make us reform by 
laughing at our mistakes. Its purpose is 
to show us the ludicrous incongruities in 
our life. Often it suggests a more feasible 
way of life, a change from the absurdities 
and annoyances of the present. All come- 
dies from the most hilarious farce to 
comedy with serious implication present 
tisms and its daring departures, its sharp 
contrast of rich and poor, its simplicities 
and its sophistication,—the predecessor of 
our own world, and yet as unlike it as 
hoops are unlike slacks. 

Some books to help you: 

English Women’s Clothing of the Nineteenth 
Century, C. Willett Cunnington (Faber and 
Faber, London, N. D.). The most recent and 
most complete book covering this field. 

Historic Dress in America, Elizabeth Mc- 
Clellan (Philadelphia, 1904). Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (14th Edition), article on Dress; es- 
pecially valuable for the period 1890 to 1930. 

Historic Costume for the Stage, Lucy Barton 
(Baker, Boston, 1935). 
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the wrongs and evils in our contemporary 
society and suggest the need for change. 
Let us look at some of our comedies. 
Perhaps for pure nonsense we should look 
at Olson and Johnson’s Hellzapopin or 
Sons of Fun. A baby in the audience 
annoys by continuous crying until Olson 
or Johnson appears and shoots the baby; 
a nagging wife continues to ask for Henry 
until she is given a present of a can of 
T.‘N. T. from which a lighted fuse pro- 
trudes; she leaves the stage and an ex- 
plosion announces that a necessary change 
has been made for nagging wives. Kauf- 
man and Hart in their sparkling comedy, 
You Can’t Take It With You, show us 
that we must change our lives to the 
extent that we have time to do what we 
want, 


“What of fantasy, is that not comedy?” 
you ask. Fantasy was in the time of the 
Classic Greek one of the main springs 
of comedy. Today we use it to get a 
perspective of the present and as an es- 
cape into lands where dreams may come 
true. Peter Pan, one of Barrie’s most de- 
lightful fantasies, demonstrates the power 
of youth which never grows old. So you 
see, regardless of the type of comedy, the 
weaknesses of the present are attacked. 
The playwright sometimes attacks with 
good nature, other time with malice. Gold- 
smith is always good natured, but Shake- 
speare is malicious in his treatment of 
the puritan as presented in Malvolio in 


Twelfth Night. 


“How does all this help me to play 
a comic character?” you complain grow- 
ing a little impatient. 

“Only in this way,” I insist, “if the 
playwright pokes fun at present-day so- 
ciety, very often the character is the butt 
of the joke, thrown into ludicrous circum- 
stances from which he must extricate him- 
self. A college professor, the most digni- 
fied of men, slips on the ice, losing his 
toupee, books, and examination papers. 
Or the over-correct, pompous lady of 
wealth inadvertently sits in a custard pie. 
In order to get the most fun from the 
character the playwright caricatures the 
professor or the great lady, letting one as- 
pect of the character stand for the charac- 
ter, so dignity is the character of the pro- 
fessor, pomposity the great lady. In many 
cases then the comic character is a type, 
a cartoon of a nationality, a profession, 
a class, or a state of health in which one 
or two characteristics are exaggerated or 
placed in sharp focus to make up the 
character. While these type characters 
appear in all comedies, they most usually 
are in comedies of situation and man- 
ners, and in farces. Small or bit parts 
also tend to be types. Charlie Chaplin’s 
character is an excellent example of a 





Professor Lees’ article is the sixth in a 
series of papers written primarily for our 
student readers. His seventh and concluding 
article will appear in our May issue.—Edit¢or. 











type. The actor in playing a type charac- 
ter must first discover what class is to 
be satirized or made fun of and then he 
must determine those characteristics that 
most nearly summarize the class. 

“Tt believe I understand now that the 
character is sharp edged and that I make 
a cartoon of him,” you say. “But this is 
only entirely true of certain comedy,” I 
warn, “as the comedy becomes more seri- 
ous and approaches the comedy-drama 
the characters although they retain their 
type aspects do become more individual- 
ized.” 

“You mean they tend to lose their 
sharp focus and have :aore than one or 
two characteristics?” you add brightly. 
“Right!” I assure you. “Now suppose 
we continue.” Comedy is generally more 
mental than emotional in its audience 
appeal. As an audience we laugh because 
we see the difference in situation as it is 
and as it should be; the incongruity of 
the character’s actions as an audience ex- 
pects them and as they are. Since an 
audience isn’t too emotionally involved 
in the comedy, it sees the play objectively 
and with the aloof superiority that the 
Greek gods looked down upon the petty 
affairs of mortals from lofty Olympus. 
With this knowledge the actor may orient 
his character to obtain the result desired. 
The would-be golfer becomes funny as 
he tries to hit the golf ball, for the harder 
he tries to hit the ball, the more he misses 
it; the situation is in no way funny to 
him, he gets angrier with every try. The 
more furious he gets, the funnier he be- 
comes. Much comedy is played with a 
high degree of seriousness, the character 
is Over-sincere and awkward; he tries so 
hard but accomplishes so little. The incon- 
gruity and lack of logic must be pointed 
up. The ball player with perfect form 
catches a fast, hard fly with one hand, 
with such ease and nonchalance that it 
seems too easy. Impressed by the ease, 
a buffoon tries it with amusing results. 
In both cases, we laugh at the first be- 
cause it seemed too easy and at the 
second’ because'it was too hard. If the 
first player became too sure of himself 
and missed: an easy fly, we would be de- 
lighted, or if the second player, much 
to his surprise, caught one, we would 
get the same satisfaction. An audience 
enjoys the unexpected if it brings surprise 
and consternation to the character. This 
should give you some clues to the comic 
character. 

“There is something mechanical and 
wooden about the comic character then?” 
you query. 

“Yes, many comic situations and 
characters are mechanical. The charac- 
ter is often played as an unthinking pup- 
pet. One of our outstanding contempo- 
rary comedians is a “thinking” puppet, 


Charlie McCarthy.” . 








“Ts it the basis of all comedy?” 

For most comedy, perhaps. Yet there 
have been some comic portrayals that 
have been so heart-warming and charm- 
ing that people have returned again and 
again to see them. Such a one was 
Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle and 
to a lesser degree Otis Skinner’s Kismet. 
Jefferson’s advice to actors was to play 
with a cool head and a warm heart. His 
plea is for the actor to have a deep 
understanding and a rich sympathy for 
the character he plays. Unquestionably, 
certain types of comedy require such play- 
ing and most could be so played if the 
other aspects of comedy were present. 

Comedy is often successful because it 
is played with vitality, animation, and a 
super-abundance of good spirit. Many 
comedies are gay, mad, rollicking, and 
sparkling with life. Barrie’s Peter Pan is 
such a play. The leading figure has only 
to think beautiful thoughts in order to 
soar through the sky, he fights pirates 
single handed, and rescues Wendy from 
the mermaids. Noel Coward’s Blythe 
Spirit has the same delightful qualities. 
Regardiess of how improbable the plot 
may be there is something irresistable 
and contagious in the super energy of 
profligate nature manifest in character 
and situation. The actor in this comedy 
must fully enjoy playing and must endow 
his character with vitality plus. 

Some comedians become so carried 
away with their spirit of good fun that 
they laugh at themselves playing the part, 
or at the character. This so-called 
tongue-in-cheek playing, lacks the sin- 
cerity or charm of most acting and is 
rarely successful except in psuedo come- 
dies. Also some comedians are prone to 
do “anything for a laugh.” They interpo- 
late stage business and character manner- 
isms that are in no way part of the charac- 
ter nor the plot. Surely, no one will 
object to comedy that is legitimate to 
character or plot. But “hocum,” which 
seemingly has no purpose in the play, 
will, as Shakespeare says, make the 
groundlings laugh but the judicious grieve. 

“Does comedy require a special tech- 
nique in the reading of lines?” you ask. 

Certain comedy is attained through a 
fast moving repartee. Such spirited con- 
versation often is gained by a play on 
words, or turning of a phrase, or by impli- 
cation, or. by comparison and contrast. 
It is important that the actor read his 
lines in such a manner that things com- 
pared or contrasted are clearly understood 
by the audience, the hidden implications 
are carefully suggested and that the play 
on words is enjoyed by the audience. It 
is more important, however, that the actor 
be able to point-up the comedy in the 
lines and that he know how to time his 
laughs. The first can be fully accomp- 
lished if the actor is cognizant of the 
humor in the line for proper emphasis 
in reading will follow. Te second requires 
experience in sensing audience reactions. 
Too often an audience will take a mo- 
ment to grasp the humor. Beginning ac- 
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The Beginning of a New 
Dramatic Art 


by JULIUS BAB 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


ITH the arrival of the twentieth 

century a new spirit began to 

pervade all walks and provinces 
of American life . . . the spirit of reality 
which eventually led to the denial of 
artificiality especially in the theatre. The 
antiquated tradition of preoccupation 
with family or bourgeois affairs expressed 
in superficial terms imitative of the French 
no longer dominated playwrights. The 
authors of the early twentieth century 
had accumulated a profound knowledge 
of life as it really is, a knowledge which, 
combined with their powers of imagina- 
tion, launched a new era of writing for 
the theatre. This change was neither 
sweeping nor immediate, but gradual as 
the old adherence to outworn codes were 
intermingled with the elements of a freer 
life. 

Two plays which appeared in the first 
decade of the new century are especially 
representative of this change: 

The Scarecrow 

The Scarecrow, by Percy MacKaye, is 
based on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Feather- 
ton, a short story concerned with folk-lore 
superstitions of early New England. The 
play is a skillful demonstration on the 
part of the author, combining sharp wit, 
vivid imagination, with exceedingly clever 
theatrical effects. 

Percy MacKaye was the son of a well- 
known theatrical manager and playwright, 
Steele MacKaye (1844-94). The elder 
MacKaye achieved fame as an innovator 
in staging and in the presentation of 
startling theatrical effects. During his 
management of the Madison Square 





tors are always cautioned to wait for the 
laughs. I know of no worse experience 
than to wait for a laugh that does not 
come. Knowing how long to wait for 
a laugh, or when to break in on a laugh 
after it is started, or how to get the most 
from a laugh without over-taxing an audi- 
ence are things only the moment, ex- 
perience, and your sensitivity can tell you. 

The playing of comedy is greatly com- 
plicated by many kinds and degrees of 
comedy. Many of our outstanding com- 
edians have developed such a highly 
specialized and personalized branch of 
comedy that it is difficult to learn from 
them. Despite its complications there are 
many aspects of comedy that can be 
understood and followed. Some of these 
have been discussed in this article. Be- 
ing laughed with, or even at, is one of the 
most pleasurable experiences the stage af- 
fords. 

The last article in this series will dis- 
cuss “The Actor Plays in Tragedy.” 





Dr. Bab’s article, the sixth of a series, is 
addressed to students. In his concluding 
paper to appear in our May issue, Dr. Bab 
will discuss two other great American plays, 
The Show-Off and The Hairy A pe.—Editor. 








Theatre in New York, he had Thomas 
Edison install electric lights. This sweep- 
ing technical improvement was the most 
sensational of 1881 and MacKaye was 
hailed as a genius by the theatrical world, 
for it followed so soon upon his success 
as a playwright with his drama, Hazel 
Kirke (1880). 

His son, Percy, born in 1875, inherited 
his father’s enthusiasm for the theatre. 
He was especially interested in pageants 
and out-door masques which were seen on 
many college campuses and at the civic 
centers of many communities. In his own 
words: “Pageantry satisfies an elemental 
instinct.for art. This instinct is capable of 
being educated, developed, refined into a 
mighty agency of civilization.” 

He believed that such theatrical repre- 
sentation was the preparation for a real 
national drama, and devoted most of his 
writing talent to the production and direc- 
tion of such out-door pageants. His 
Canterbury Tales had 5,000 participants 
and Caliban of the Yellow Sands (1916), 
played in New York city in honor of the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death, had 
more than 25,000 players. 

MacKaye also wrote many pieces for 
the regular stage, but of them The Scare- 
crow is by far the best. This play was 
first done in 1909 by the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club in Cambridge, but did not 
receive professional production until 1911. 

The Scarecrow is laid in a town in 
Massachusetts in the late seventeenth 
century. Goody Rickby, an old crone who 
runs a smithy and is called “Blacksmith 
Bess” by the villagers, has the devil in pay. 
In the image in which he appears to the 
old witch he is called “Dickon.” “He is 
a devil, honest and tailed. Though in 
general aspect he resembles the familiar 
medieval demon, yet the suggestion of a 
goatish beard, a shrewdly humourous 
smile, and, when he speaks, the slightest 
suggestion of a nasal drawl remotely simu- 
lates a species of Yankee rustic.” 

The first act opens with Goody, aided 
by Dickon, constructing a scarecrow to 
protect her fields. The legs are broom- 
sticks, the arms flails, and the head a big 
pumpkin, into the mouth of which they 
stick a pipe. To make the joke more 
elaborate they dress him in_ scarlet 
breeches and an embroidered coat. As 
they survey ‘their handiwork, Goody is 
suddenly seized with an idea to achieve 
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(Photo courtesy New York Public Library Theatre Col'ection.) 


_Fola La Follette (Rachel Merton) and Edmund Breese (The Devil) in The Scarecrow. 





revenge on an old enemy, Justice Merton. 
When they were both young the justice 
had been Goody’s lover. He had aban- 
doned her and she bore him a son who 
died in infancy. Merton has always 
wanted to be rid of Goody, once and 
for all, and so he has accused her of 
witchcraft and has threatened to have 
her hanged. Goody sees in the scarecrow 
the possibility for a diabolical revenge. 

With Dickon’s assistance she awakens 
the creature to life. She names him Lord 
Ravensbane (horrible pun) and _ intro- 
duces him into Justice Merton’s household 
as a distinguished English gentleman 
traveling around the world accompanied 


by his tutor, Dickson “(Dickon). Ravens- 
bane is to court Merton’s niece, and from 
clandestine remarks dropped by Dickon, 
Merton is to surmise that Ravensbane is 
his long lost son by Goody. 

To play the role of the scarecrow is 
an actor’s delight. The pumpkin-head’s 
gradual awakening to life is a field-day 
for an imaginative performer. The audi- 
ence has a hey-day too at such wonder- 
fully comic scenes as the enraptured joy of 
the villagers and dignified Harvard faculty 
at meeting a true English lord though they 
are somewhat bewildered by his strange 
habits. Lord Ravensbane learns to speak 
very slowly. At first he can only repeat 











(Photo courtesy New York Public Library Theatre Collection.) 
Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin in a scene from Moody’s The Great Divide. 
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the last words of questions addressed to 
him. This, of course, makes tor very 
entertaining dialogue. Then, tvo, the life- 
spirit will only remain with the scarecrow 
as long as his pipe remains lit. Another 
interesting device of the author is a mirror 
which Goody gives to Rachel, Merton’s 
niece. The mirror is magic and permits 
men to see themselves as they really are. 
Ravensbane looks in only t» discover he 
is a pumpkin head. His dismay reaches 
a high point when he realizes that he is 
truly in love with Rachel. He has devel- 
oped human feelings. Dicken urges him 
to continue with the farce, but for the 
first time Dickon disobeys his master. His 
love for Rachel has given him a soul. He 
confesses to the girl that he is but a 
counterfeit of a man, flings away his 
pipe, and takes a last look in the mirror. 
He finds to his complete joy that through 
his sacrificial love he has become a man 
and with an exalted cry he falls dead in 
Rachel’s arms. 

MacKaye’s play might have been more 
successful had he avoided this serious 
turn to tragedy and the romantic tradi- 
tion. But it is an extremely imiesligent 
play. Though the use of the supernatural 
on the surface is pure fantasy, as a means 
of revealing the inner core and true 
quality of the characters it is an ex- 
tremely realistic device. When it was 
first performed at the Garrick ‘Theatre, 
New York (1911) with Frank Reicher as 
the scarecrow, Alice Fischer as Goody, 
and Edmund Breese as Dickon, it was 
a great critical success. There is no 
reason why this could not be duplicated 
if some courageous producer revived this 
fantasy. It could be even more appealing 
in the high school or college theatre. 


The Great Divide 
IN EARLY all the playwrights of the 
nth 


ninetee century were actors, 
managers, or play-doctors by profession. 
They served the theatre in “menial” 
capacity and only incidentally furnished 
themselves, their friends, or companies 
with material in which to act. William 
Vaughn Moody (1869-1910) is the first 
notable exception to this rule. He was a 
poet and a scholar before he wrote a play 
and when his work received its first public 
performance he was Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Chicago. 
He had published a volume of poems in 
1901 of which a prominent reviewer 
wrote: “They hold spiritually in germ, 
all or nearly all the chief ideas and cre- 
ative motives of modern. literature.” Thus 
it was revolutionary for a man of such 
literary importance to write a play, but 
that it was right for him to do so is proved 
by the fact that The Great Divide (1916) 
is popularly accepted as the beginning of 
modern literature on the American stage. 
In April, 1906, Margaret Anglin, one 
of the greatest American actresses, read 
the play while appearing in Chicago. It 
was then called A Sabine Woman. She 
wanted to do it, immediately and so 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Behold Thy Mother 


A Mother’s Day Play in One Act for Seven Women 
by HAROLD WEISS 
Department of Drama, Mary Washington College, Frederickburg, Va. 


“When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, 
whom he loved, he said unto his mother, behold thy son! 

“Then saith he to the disciple, behold thy Mother! and from that hour 
that disciple took her unto his home.”—Sr. Joun, XIX, 26, 27. 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. WENTWORTH....A4 grey-haired woman 
about 50. Truly aristo- 


cratic. 
eer About 50. A ‘yes-woman’ 
to Mrs. Wentworth. 
JEANETTE AIKEN..... A spinster about 40 years 
old 
Mrs. Moopy......... Nice-looking lady about 
35. 
Mrs. SIMONSON...... About 45 years old. 
Slightly foreign accent. 
Mrs. TIMINSKI....... About 50. Quite a dialect. 
Mrs. RoBINSON....... About 50. Quiet, re- 


served, motherly. 


The curtain rises on the empty parish house. 
The parish house is a little one-roomed build- 
ing that has a lot of tradition behind it. It is 
used for various functions that may be enclosed 
in its tiny environs. There are a few old chairs, 
a bench or two, just nondescript furniture. 
Stage right is a little platform with a small desk 
on it that is used for chairmen or leaders of the 
meetings that take place. In a moment, the 
door, left, opens and Mrs. Boyle and Mrs. 
Wentworth enter. Mrs. Wentworth is a severe, 
grey-haired woman with an aristocratic air... 
an air of blue blood .. . born to it. Mrs. Boyle 
is of a different cut. She is about the same age 
as Mrs. Wentworth, but one can read “yes 
woman” all over her. Mrs. Boyle opened the 
door, for instance, for Mrs. Wentworth and 
Mrs. Wentworth has swept regally by, as though 
that was what she had expected. 


Mrs. Wentworth (She sweeps rapidly by to 
the desk at the right of the stage, puts some 
papers and her bag on it and speaks her first 
line while taking off her gloves.): At least this 
place has been cleaned up. I was afraid they 
mightn’t have... 


Mrs. Boyle: Oh. you know the _ janitor 
clean it up... . if you said so, Mrs. Went- 
worth. 


Mrs. Wentworth (Dryly.): Mm... . These 

days even the august name of Wentworth 
doesn’t strike fear into janitors’ hearts. They 
know their rights . . . . they stand on them 
. .. . cover up all their inadequacies by the 
fact that help’s scarce—and good help, non- 
existant. 
_Mrs. Boyle: I should say so. Why, it’s get- 
ting so a body can’t keep a maid for love or 
money. . . . Do you know what I had to pay 
my last one? 

Mrs. Wentworth: Oh, please, Frances, please ! 
Let’s not get started on the vagaries of servants 
and all the rest of that bourgeois chatter. 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, of course, Mrs. Wentworth 
-cooe Of COMME .... 

Mrs. Wentworth (Looks around.): Where 
are the others? This meeting was to begin at 
3:30. It is now (Looking at her watch.) 3:30! 


Mrs. Boyle: Oh. they’ll drift in. ... ina 
moment or two. (And the door does open to 
allow Miss Jeanette Aiken to drift in. Miss 
Aiken is fortyish, a spinster, tall, attractively 
dressed .... but a spinster.) Here’s Jeanette 


_ ™ Bhold Thy Mother may be produced upon payment, 

in advance, of a royalty fee of $5.00 to Harold Weiss, 

Department of Drama, Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. 
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Aiken, now. . . . Good afternoon, Jeanette. 

Jeanette: Afternoon ... . afternoon, Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

Mrs. Wentworth: Well, Jeanette, at least you 
made it on time .... but only just on time. 
I do get exasperated by the way women dawdle 
.... dawdle .... always coming late to meet- 
ings .... always spending time talking about 
non-essential things. 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, Mrs. Wentworth, you are 
always on time, at least. You'll have to keep the 
rest of us in line, I guess... . 

Jeanette (Getting herself settled.): Edith 
Moody isn’t here yet, I see. Nor Mrs. Robin- 
a 

Mrs. Boyle: But surely Mrs. Robinson won’t 
come .... that is... . I don’t suppose she 
will . . . . but Edith will be here in a minute. 

Jeanette: It is a shame about Mrs. Robin- 
son. No, I don’t suppose she’ll come. (There 1s 
a short hushed pause.) But Edith Moody is 
always late—always. . . . She has her finger in 
so many pies. . . . It really would be better for 
her if she kept her attention focused on one 
thing at a time.... 

Mrs. Wentworth (Impatiently.): Well, I 
don’t propose to keep waiting. The committee 
will come to order. 

Mrs. Boyle: But, Mrs. Wentworth, Edith 
will be here soon. ... I’m sure we can.... 

Mrs. Wentworth: I’m not in the habit of 
waiting for anyone, Mrs. Boyle. The meeting 
will come to order. ... 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, of course, Mrs. Wentworth, 
of course .... she'll be here soon, though. ... 
(Her voice trails off as she catches Mrs. Went- 
worth’s eye. She seats herself.) 


Mrs. Wentworth: Sit here, Jeanette. (Jean- 
ette sits and Mrs. Wentworth takes the place 
behind the desk.) As you know the church has 
appointed this committee to make plans for the 
special Mother’s Day program this year... . 
Mother’s Day should mean something this year 
—when mothers are sacrificing their most 
precious of all possessions. . . . It’s a big task ; 
we'll have to start immediately. 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, yes... . (Mrs. Wentworth 
looks sharply at her.) 

Mrs. Wentworth: The decorations present 
no problem. That has been Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
responsibility, ever since . . . . well, for a long 
time. . . . (The ladies smile knowingly.) Our 
great task will be the planning and production 
of the special program decided on by the entire 
church.... 

Jeanette: Special program? 

Mrs. Boyle: You know, Jeanette, we all 
voted to put on a big party or celebration be- 
cause of the unusual character of this particular 
year. 

Mrs. Wentworth: Not a party—nor a cele- 
bration—rather a religious observance which 
will knit our peoples together this springtime 
of great trial and tribulation. 

Mrs. Boyle: Yes, that’s what I meant.... 
of course ....a ceremony of beauty and grace 
you said that in the general meeting, Mrs. 
Wentworth. ... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Yes, that’s it... 
something of the idea... 

Jeanette: I don’t think I quite understand, 
Mrs. Wentworth . . . in addition to the regular 
services or... in the evening... 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, no, Jeanette .. . you 
weren't at the meeting... you see... 

Mrs. Wentwerth: Ill explain it to her, 
Frances. 


that’s 





The observance of Mother’s Day—May 13 
—provides dramatics groups everywhere with 
another excellent opportunity to help create 
greater understanding and tolerance among 
our people. We offer Harold Weiss’ play as 
a choice well adapted to the production needs 
of this occasion. It is published in this issue 
so that producing groups may have ample 
time in which to plan effective performances 
in the school and community.—EDbITor. 











Mrs. Boyle: Oh, yes, of course, yes. 

Mrs. Wentworth: You understand the signifi- 
cance of this spring, Jeanette. It finds us in a 
period of great trial. War rages all around us 
. . . hate is bitter in human hearts. Perhaps 
a truly beautiful play or pageant might arouse 
the spirit in the people’s hearts of the depths 
of Mother Love. 

Jeanette: Oh? It sounds like a good idea 

. what exactly did you have in mind? 

Mrs. Wentworth: Of course, it is up to the 
committee . . . but I thought it might be pos- 
sible to produce a pageant of some sort... 
rather special with real scenery and the com- 
plete choir augmented by certain members of 
the church who, while they do sing well, are 
~~ uh, as regular at attendance as they might 

vr 

Jeanette: I see... yes... that certainly 
might be a possibility. Everyone does go to 
church on Mother’s Day. . . . Hold this big 
program in the church itself, of course... . 

Mrs. Wentworth: Of course. .. . Now what 
I had in mind was... (The door opens and 
Mrs. Moody enters. Mrs. Wentworth is for 
going on with her talk, but she notes to her 
great surprise that Mrs. Moody is not alone. 
Behind her, trial Mrs. Simonson and Mrs. 
Timinski ... They are definitely intruders and 
Mrs. Wentworth is for the moment non-plus- 
sed.) Why...why...I...Mrs. Moody... 

(Mrs. Moody is a nice little lady about fifty 
years of age. Mrs. Simonson and Mrs. Timin- 
ski are a little awed by the company to whom 
they are introduced. Mrs. Simonson is a col- 
lege graduate, but Mrs. Timinski is frankly 
terrified.) 

Mrs. Moody: Oh, hello, Mrs. Wentworth 
... Mrs. Boyle... and Jeanette ... uh, Miss 
Aiken. . . . This is Mrs. Simonson . . . and 
this is Mrs. Timinski. . . . (All acknowledge 
the introductions awkwardly ... there is a 


-definite pause while the ladies try to think of 


something to bridge this embarrassing hiatus.) 
Sorry to be late, but I had to pick up the 
ladies and, well... you know (Another pause.), 
the ladies have never been in our little cozy 
nook before. . . . How do you like it? 

Mrs. Simonson: .Oh, it is very nice . 
very nice indeed, so old . . . so quaint... 

Mrs. Timinski: Oh, yes, indeed, yes .. . 

Mrs. Moody: This was the first schoolroom, 
you know, of this whole countryside. Right 
here is where some of our ancestors learned to 
read and write. Your great-great-something or 
other, eh, Mrs. Wentworth? 


Mrs. Wentworth (Coldly.): Jonathan Went- 
worth was the first pastor here . . . and the 
schoolmaster. .. . 

Mrs. Simonson: Oh, you must be very proud 
of that . . . to have your roots so solidly in a 
place . . . to feel them grip the soil firmly. ... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Yes, thank you. (Then to 
Mrs. Moody a little impatiently.) We were 
having a meeting, Mrs. Moody. . . . And this 
is hardly the time. . . . Of course, we love to 
show visitors through nearly any time... . 

Mrs. Moody: Oh, but we’ve all come to the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Boyle: All come to the meeting? (She 
is amazed.) ‘ . 

Mrs. Moody: Yes, of course. . . . Didn't 
we decide this was to be an all-American... 
all-world idea, with every church represented? 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, no...no... our church 
was to... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Mrs. Boyle! (Mrs. Boyle 
subsides.) It was nice of you to bring visitors, 
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Mrs. Moody. . . . You have never been in our 
church, Mrs. ... Mrs.... 

Mrs. Timinski: Mrs. Timinski . 
Timinski. ... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Mrs. Timinski . . . I sup- 
pose you’ve never seen the old church-yard nor 
the cemetery where the forefathers of Chester- 
field repose. ... 

Mrs. Timinski: Oh, no... . 

Mrs. Wentworth: Perhaps you would like to 
take a quick look-around while you’re here. 
After all, these were the founders of our town. 

Mrs. Simonson: We wouldn’t want to cause 
you any trouble, Mrs. Wentworth . .. you 
ladies are so busy.... 

Mrs. Wentworth (With a grim smile): Oh, 
no trouble at all. Jeanette ..., Miss Aiken, 
served as guide all through garden week. She 
knows the story backward and forward. She'll 
show you through. ... 

Jeanette: Oh, but Mrs. Wentworth... . 

Mrs. Wentworth: You will show our visitors 
the grounds, Jeanette, the whole tour. . . Just 
as you did during garden week. . . . Go along 
now. ... We'll wait for you.... 

Mrs. Simonson: Oh, please, Mrs. Wentworth. 
. . . We can see it some other time just as 
well. ... 

Mrs. Wentworth: No, I insist that you see 
it now... Jeanette... (And she ushers them 
out of the room... . After they are safely out 
of hearing, she turns to Mrs. Moody.) Really, 
Edith Moody, whatever possessed you to do 
such a thing? 

Mrs. Moody: I thought the idea was for all 
the religious creeds to get together on this 
Mother’s Day program a true all-city 
ceremony ... all peoples.... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Of course .. . of course 

. . but you know we intended to hold the 
pageant right in our church. 

Mrs. Moody: Could not the peoples of other 
religions come to our church? 

Mrs. Wentworth: Really, Mrs. Moody... 
do we want every Tom, Dick, and Harry march- 
ing through? And there’s the matter of room. 

Mrs. Boyle: Certainly ... if all our church 
members come ... and our friends . . . there 
will barely be room enough for all of them.... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Really, Mrs. Moody, you’ve 
put us in an embarrassing position . . . quite 
embarrassing. ... 


Mrs. Moody: Mrs. Wentworth, we could 
hold two performances of the pageant... or 
whatever it is to be . . . then perhaps we could 
get all the people in.... 
-» Mrs. Wentworth: Oh, Mrs. Moody, I’m 
quite offended with you. . . . This particular 
project was put into my hands by the members 
of the chruch as a sacred duty. ... It was to 
be an artistic triumph as well as a religious 
spectacle. I,had great hopes that it would 
appeal to the sensibilities of the more... , 
well, aristocratic persons of the town. .. . If 
we invite all the Simonsons and .. . and Ti- 
minskis . . . with all due respect to their reli- 
gious and social standards ... our own... 
really, I hardly know what to say!. You’ll have 
to get rid... I hate to put it so bluntly... 
of these women, Mrs. Moody. 


Mrs. Moody: I’ve already told them some 
of the ideas of the program . . . I don’t see 
how I can.... 

Mrs. Wentworth: I don’t know how, nor do 
I care ... but it is your responsibility to do it. 
You brought them here. 

Mrs. Boyle: Yes, Mrs. Wentworth is right, 
Edith. . . . It would be an impossible perform- 
ance with all the riff-raff in the community 
guffawing at our program... . 

Mrs. Moody: What makes you think they 
will guffaw? After all, they... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Whether they guffaw or 
not is hardly the question. They cannot take 
part in our performance. ... We owe it to the 
other members of our church to make this a 
service for our own group. After all do we 
attend the synagogue? . or the Catholic 
church when they have their functions? If 
they wish their own observance of these im- 
portant days, they have ample opportunity to 
do so in their own way undisturbed by any 
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officious meddling on our part .. . that’s the 
meaning of religious liberty as it has been in- 
terpreted from the time of the founding of the 
town of Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Boyle: Yes ... indeed . . . that cer- 
tainly is the American spirit... yes.... 

Mrs. Moody: The American spirit! To draw 
ourselves up as “holier than thou?” 

Mrs. Wentworth: Just a moment, Mrs. 
Moody. I’m not accustomed to having my ac- 
tions criticised in this fashion. How dare you 
accuse me of Un-Americanism? Ill have you 
know my ancestors fashioned this country... 
this constitution . . . this America... I’m 
proud of them... and proud of this land of 
ours. I’m striving with every breath in my 
body and soul to keep it as they would have 
wanted it kept. My... son . 5 as you all 
know, is in the thick of the fighting over there 
.. . | wanted it so. ... Before the draft started 
I encouraged him to join the National Guard. 
. . . No one can accuse me of failure to stand 
by my country ..., but whose country is this? 
Are we to give up our patrimony ... our 
heritage to these foreigners . . . who fight our 
every ideal . . . whose radical European no- 
tions tear down all we have worked so hard 
to build? 

Mrs. Boyle: Bravo! Mrs. Wentworth... . 
Those are my sentiments to a “I”. Exactly 
what I mean. 

Mrs. Moody: Hold on Mrs. Wentworth... 
I don’t doubt your intentions . . . but truly I 
think your ideas... are... well... to say 
. .. I don’t want to seem .. . well, I suppose, 
outmoded is the word... . 

Mrs. Boyle: Outmoded indeed! 

Mrs. Wentworth: Outmoded? Yes, it’s easy 
to call everything that is traditional, that has 
stood the test of time, outmoded. ... Some of 
our people are for the ultra-modern just be- 
Cause it is new . . . because it violates tradi- 
ei  s «3 


Mrs. Moody: No need to argue with me, 
Mrs. Wentworth ... (Sighs.) I ought to have 
known I couldn’t budge the old guard... . 

Mrs. Boyle: Old guard! 

Mrs. Wentworth: That’s all right, Frances. 
I’m proud to be called the “old guard.” 

Mrs. Moody: I did have hopes that this 
spring would be different . . . that the beau- 
tiful spirit of Love would bring us closer 
together . . . that this little town could lead 
the way in showing how religious differences 
in America serve as the cement holding the 
bricks of nationality and race together rather 
than wedges, interminably trying to pry them 
apart. (But there is an interruption. For the 


door opens, and the ladies who left to do the 
grand tour are returning . . . rather early it 
would seem. Jeanette Aiken ushers them in a 
little flustered ... all of them are quite ill at 
ease.) 

Jeanette: I’m sorry ... but the ladies wanted 
to returm . .. they... they... 

Mrs. Simonson: I’m sorry, too, but we 
couldn’t look at gravestones when we knew in 
our hearts what was going on in here. Mrs. 
Moody, you have made a mistake . . . is it not 
so? We should not have come here. 
(There is an uncomfortable silence.) Come, 
Mrs. Timinski . . . we must go. (She sighs.) 
It is always the way . . . and must always be 
Cie x 

Mrs. Timinski: No! Wait. I do not say 
much. . . . It is true I was not born in the 
United States .. . I am not rich ... my re- 
ligion is different . . . but I do talk now. ... 

Mrs. Wentworth: Just a moment, Mrs. Ti- 
minski. I have the responsibility for keeping 
order here. I am the chairman of this com- 
mittee meeting. Please allow me. It has always 
been my principle to speak out plainly . . . and 
to say what I have to say . . . without senti- 
mentality or fear . . . without worrying about 
hurting feelings. Mrs. Timinski . . . and Mrs. 
Simonson . . . I believe Mrs. Moody brought 
you here because she thought we were to have 
an all-city .. . all religious meeting . . . some- 
thing like that... . 


Mrs. Timinski: You need not talk further, 
Mrs. Wentworth. . .. We know what you mean. 
You don’t want us. ... We’re not of your class 

.. we don’t fit . . . is that it? 

Mrs. Wentworth: Not exactly that... Mrs. 
Timinski . . . but this country practises freedom 
of religion, Mrs. Timinski. Perhaps you were 
not completely aware of that. Our constitu- 
tion guarantees free speech . . . free press .. . 
freedom of religion . . . so. . . we allow you 
to worship your God as you see fit . . . but 
there is no requirement for us to dilute our 
religion by bringing in outsiders. 

Mrs. Moody: Oh, Mrs. Wentworth, please. 

Mrs. Simonson: Never mind, Mrs. Moody 

- we understand. . . . Of course we’ll go. 
For one happy hour, on our way over here, I 
thought we could bring our groups together 
for a meeting that would mould us into one 
group to stand together against the evils of 
humanity ... to pray together ... to feel -to- 
gether . . . as one community of understanding 
and light in this world of darkness. But I see 
the path to light is a difficult one . . . the path 
to tolerance is strewn with sharp stones .. . so 

. it was always . * . so must it ever be... . 
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Mrs. Boyle: You don’t mean to call Mrs. 
Wentworth intolerant. Why, really, Mrs. Simon- 
son... she’s... (The door opens again. In 
comes Mrs. Robinson. Dressed in black, but 
with a cheerful look on her face.) 

Mrs. Robinson: Hello, ladies. . . . I’m late, 
I know. But I had some errands to run first 


and .. . Oh, you have quite a group here. 
Mrs. Boyle: Mrs. Robinson! We didn’t ex- 
pect .. 


Jeanette: Mrs. Robinson! 

Mrs. Robinson: Oh, yes, I had to come. . 
there are important things to do . . . we can’t 
allow ourselves the luxury of individual grief 
these days...no... not these days.... (She 
realizes that some of the ladies are strangers to 
her.) But these ladies... . 

Mrs. Moody: Mrs. Robinson . . . allow me 
to present Mrs. Timinski and Mrs. Simonson, 
(The ladies mumble greetings.) 

Mrs. Simonson: We were just going... 
sorry to have interrupted your meeting... . 

Mrs. Robinson: Mrs. Simonson! Oh, don’t 


go. ... It was on your account I was late. . 
I came to get you... to find you... to 
thank you. ... 


Mrs. Simonson: To thank me? 

Mrs. Robinson: Yes, you... you and Mrs. 
Wentworth . . . your son’s letters came this 
morning . . . they were the . . . well, it has 
made me feel so different since I got them... . 

Mrs. Wentworth: A letter from Owen! 

Mrs. Robinson: Yes, a letter from Captain 
Owen Wentworth... . 

Mrs. Wentworth: Oh, I’d like to see... 
but ... (She remembers the others.) It can 
wait until... 

Mrs. Robinson: And a letter from Sgt. Si- 
monson, too... . 

Mrs. Simonson: My son wrote you? 

Mrs. Robinson: Yes, they’re here together 
. . . I'd like to read you the letters . . . may I? 

Mrs. Wentworth: Well, I... 

Mrs. Simonson: I’d like to hear it... . 

Mrs. Moody: Sit down... here Mrs. Robin- 
son, here and you Mrs. Timinski . . . and Mrs. 
Simonson. . .. (They do sit a little apprehen- 
sively, leaving a central spot for Mrs. Robinson. 
She takes the letters from her bag, adjusts her 
glasses, looks at the ladies, begins . . .) 

Mrs. Robinson: This is the one from Owen 
Wentworth Captain Wentworth. : 
(There is a slight exclamation from Mrs. Went- 
worth.) 


‘Dear Mrs. Robinson: 


You know, of course, by now about Jim. 
There is little I can say to console you or make 
up to you for his loss . . . but you probably 
don’t know the details of the action and I'd 
like to tell you about them, now that it is per- 
mitted. You will understand if I use a mini- 
mum of place names. Jim was my best friend. 
.. . It is hard on me too, his loss . . . I never 
was one to write much, but ... Well, it was 
just outside of this little town in France. .. . 
We thought we had it pretty well cleaned out 

. the whole company came swinging around 
the corner, when suddenly there was a burst 
of machine-gun fire. . . . We jumped back 
around the corner of a house . . . but not fast 
enough, I guess, because there in the open, lay 
one of our men. It was Sgt. Simonson—you 
know Ben Simonson who lives on Maple Street. 
... (There is a sharp gasp from Mrs. Simon- 
son.) We thought he was done. . . but we 
watched him carefully and finally spotted the 
fact that he was crawling carefully . . . slowly 

. . trying to get back around the corner. Of 
course if the Nazis had recognized the fact that 
he was still alive, they’d have given him another 
burst to finish him. So he crawled . . . oh, so 
slowly . . . Simonson’s our best non-com .. . 
I guess he’s about the best-liked man in the 
company . . . always the one to start a song or 
game or yes, I'll say it ...a prayer.... We 
stood there . . . powerless, frozen . . . all pull- 
ing for him. . . . Then we saw he had been hit 
and the pain was giving him real agony. He 
was all tangled up in his equipment, too, and 
finally he just lay there ... helplessly. We 
could see his face and we knew he was holding 
in the groans that would surely give him away 
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to the Germans so close by. . . . I whispered 
softly to him .. . ‘Ben, hold on . . . we'll get 
you. But he moved his finger negatively. .. . 
We could see his lips framing the word ‘no.’ 
We all just stood there. Timinski and Porter 
started to plead with me to let them go get 
him... they could take him fast, they said 
... Please . . . they whispered . . . please . 

I said wait. I couldn’t let those men risk their 
lives . . . almost certain death it seemed to me. 
. . . I said ‘wait a minute’ and we watched 
. . . Ben holding back the screams that would 
have meant his certain death. ... It was a 
terrible responsibility. . . . Any man in the out- 
fit would have gone out for him. .. . I looked 
around and they were crying soundlessly .. . 
yes ... that bunch of gorillas, crying and some 
of them were praying . . . praying to God to 
let Sgt. Ben Simonson crawl in to safety. .. . 
But he lay there mutely, helplessly. ... I 
started to take off my heavier equipment. After 
all I had no right to send in any other man 
if . . . Suddenly there was a rush past me.... 
It was Jim Robinson. No one could grab him. 
He caught hold of Ben and yanked him back 
around the corner. The machine gun banged 
out again and well, you know... . The highest 
military honors will be his . . . I know that’s 
poor substitute for a son . . . but there’s little 
more I can say except that ...I wish J had 
gone out’ there. . . . Ben is recovering nicely. 
He says he’ll be back with us soon. .. . They’re 
making him a Lieutenant, so he'll be in Jim’s 
place. . . . It should have been me out there 
instead of Jim... but, well, it wasn’t. I’m 
proud to say he was my friend . . . that’s about 
i 6 & 6 

Your son’s friend, 
Owen Wentworth.” 

(The ladies are affected, of course. There are 
no dry eyes. Especially, Mrs. Wentworth seems 
to have taken this very hard. Mrs. Robinson 
quickly takes out the other letter.) 

Mrs. Robinson: And this is the letter from 
Sgt., I should say, Lt. Simonson... . 

“Dear Mother: 

Please let me call you that. My own mother 
won’t mind. Not when she knows all about it. 
Your son, Jim Robinson, saved my life. He 
gave his in return. ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this . . . that he lay down his life for his 
fellow man. ... I was wounded .. . lying 
out in full sight of the enemies’ guns and I 
couldn’t move to safety. It was certain death 
for anyone if they ventured out there to get 
me. But Jim Robinson did pull me in. Here 
I am getting well, and now, promoted to Lieu- 
tenant . . . taking his place in the fight, as it 
were. .. . Mrs. Robinson, nothing I can say or 
do can bring him back to you . . . but don’t 
despair . . . please. You do have every man 
in our company—in our army... for your sons. 
. . . For that’s what Jim did. He’s part of all 
of us. We’re part of him . . . we'll be your 
family. Ill write again soon, and in the mean- 
time I’m writing my mother to come to see 
you. I think she'll understand. I think you 
two can understand each other. We didn’t 
know each other well in those old pre-war days, 
but now it’s different. We over here know 
that each man is fighting for all Americans, 
for all peoples everywhere. Yes, we're fighting 
for the right of men to live together as mem- 
bers of one great family . . . not masters and 
slaves ; not aristocrat and commoner ; not Greek 
and barbarian, but one great family. Jim Rob- 
inson was and is my friend. And so is Owen 
Wentworth and Will Porter and Walter Ti- 
minski. We miss him terribly . . . he was our 
constant companion for the last three years. 
but his memory will always stay with us. We 
promise that. So please allow myself to sign 
this 

Your affectionate son, 
Benjamin Simonson.” 


(There is a pause ...a long pause. What 
is there to say? What can anyone say? Finally 
Mrs. Simonson gets up, dries her eyes.) 

Mrs. Simonson: Come on, Mrs. Timinski... 
let us go... . (Mrs. Timinski slowly rises. They 
start to go. But they are stopped by Mrs. 
Wentworth’s sincere cry.) 


them excellently too. 


Mrs. Wentworth: Wait . .. wait, Mrs. Si- 
monson ... Mrs. Timinski. (They stop.) My 
parents taught me well... . their parents taught 
. . . But my son and your 
sons are the best teachers . . . their lessons hu 
with a pain only tears can dissolve. ... I’m 
ashamed . . . ashamed of my narrow-minded- 
ness . . . my bigotry . . . yes, bigotry. (She 
stops the ever-faithful Mrs. Boyle’s protest with 
a gesture.) If you ladies will please pardon my 
rudeness and lack of understanding . . . and 
stay .. . perhaps we can together plan a cere- 
mony that will do for us what the flames of 
war have done for our sons. Will you join us 
please ... may I join you? (There is a short 
pause while Mrs. Robinson crosses to the pair. 
Mrs. Simonson looks for a moment at Mrs. 
Wentworth then holds out her hand.) 


Mrs. Simonson: How can I do otherwise? 
Did not my son, my Ben, say we were all one 
family . . . one family... . 


Mrs. Wentworth: Oh thank you, thank you 
Jim Robinson. ... (She holds out a hand to 
Mrs. Timinski and Mrs. Robinson. . . .) Come, 
we all have work to do. ... And she draws 
them toward her as 

The Curtain Falls 





The Beginning of a New Dramatic Art 
(Continued from page 11) 


played it there to great success. Henry 
Miller, the actor-manager, bought the 
play and after a summer’s revising the 
piece made its Broadway debut in Octo- 
ber, 1906, as The Great Divide, with Miss 
Anglin in her original role and Miller as 
the hero. 


At first the title seems only to refer to 
the Rocky Mountains, the scene of the 
second act, but it soon becomes apparent 
that the reference is also to the cleavage 
in spirit of the heroine, Ruth Jordan. 
Ruth clings to the heritage of the past 
and her idea of ideal love, yet she yearns 
for a man, wild and untamed as the spirit 
. the West, who can give her elemental 
ove. 


The play opens in the cabin of the 
Jordans in the Arizona desert where Ruth, 
her brother, Philip, and his wife, have 
come to start a cactus farm. Young Win- 
throp Newbury, who has followed Ruth 
from their New England town, is there. 
Ruth does not love him, however, because 
“Winthrop is all rounded off, a complete 
product. But the man I sometimes see 
in my dreams is—well, like the country 
out here . . . alas, he doesn’t exist. I am 
talking of a sublime abstraction of the 
glorious unfulfilled — of the West — the 
desert.” 


The civilized daughter of New England 
culture is fascinated with the unbridled 
spirit of the West, but it suddenly con- 
fronts her in horrifying manner. Philip, 
his wife, and Young Newbury, through 
necessity, leave Ruth alone in the farm- 
house. Three men force their way into 
the cabin, “mad with whisky, sun, and 
the devil.” They overpower her and play 
at dice jor her. Ruth turns to the one 
who appears to be the most human, 
Stephen Ghent, and whose eyes have 
never left her since his entrance. She 
appeals to him to save her from the others 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Cradle Song 


As produced and directed by Earl W. Blank 
at Berea College 


Article by 
EVADNA MITCHELL BLACKBURN 
Senior student, technical and art director for 
The Cradle Song 


The Cradle Song, a comedy in two acts with an In- 
terlude in verse, by Gregorio and Maria Matinez Sierra, 
translated into Fnglish by John Garret Underhill. 2 
men, 10 women, extras. Modern costumes. Two in- 
teriors. Royalty $50.00. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

Suitability 

Cradle Song is a comedy of convent life 
told with a wistful, delicate loveliness. 
The play is not too difficult ; in fact, we 
have done it successfully twice on our 
campus, once with a high school group 
and this past year with the college-high 
school group. 

With its flexible cast of women, it offers 
opportunities to both medium and large 
casts. The script calls for a minimum 
of ten women, but as many extras as the 
director wishes may be used. ‘Two short 
but good parts are written for men. The 
Poet’s Interlude may be read by a woman 
or a member of the teaching staff if your 
school has a wartime shortage of males. 


Plot 


As the curtain draws we see a group of nuns 
celebrating their Superior’s birthday. Though 
dressed alike in monotonous white and black, 
their personalities rise above their costumes. 
Patience in the Prioress, vicious exactness in 
the Vicaress and mischievous implusiveness in 
Marcella are typical of the individualities de- 
picted in the group. 

With the everyday monotony of their clois- 
tered existence small events loom big to these 
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sisters. When a caged canary bird is passed in 
through the convent wheel, it is an exciting day, 
and when a baby girl is passed in through the 
same wheel later in the day, it is an even more 
exciting day. The young novices especially are 
concerned with the abandoned baby’s future 
and beg the Prioress to keep her. With the 
help of the doctor she is adopted and left to be 
raised within the convent walls. 

Eighteen years later we see the sisters mourn- 
fully packing their foster child’s trousseau. In- 
stead of one mother suffering heartbreak, we 
see a whole community of anxious mothers. 
Sister Joanna of the Cross finds the parting 
most unbearable and carries the audience with 
her when in her final scene she is left to her- 
self and actually breaks down and sobs. 


Casting 


Much care in selecting contrasting 
voices, personalities and heights is espe- 
cially important in keeping the play alive 
and the group pictures interesting. The 
play, essentially one of characterizations, 
depends largely upon these contrasts to 
achieve its success. 

Joanna must be played by a girl capable 
of the vivaciousness of youth in the first 
act and the reserve of age in the last. She 
must be able to show great depth of feel- 
ing, both as a novice and eighteen years 
later as a nun. 

Marie Jesus with her thin pipe-stemmed 
voice is the shy young novice; Marcella, 
the impulsive and mischievious member of 
the younger group; and Sagrario, the 
spiteful little tattle-tale that makes life un- 
easy for her companions. 

The Prioress is patience personified. 
Her voice is always calm and authorita- 





Evadna Blackburn 


Mrs. Blackburn is at present a member 
of the staff of the School of Speech of the 
University of Southern California where she 
is serving as technical director and assistant 
to William de Mille. She is a graduate of 
Berea College; has studied in Cumberland 
College, Williamsburg, Kentucky; Fredonia 
State Teachers College; Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

We believe Mrs. Blackburn’s article should 
create wide interest among little theatres, 
colleges and high schools in producing THE 
CRADLE SONG—one of Europe's sixteen 


most famous modern plays. 
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tive. In contrast the Vicaress is quick 
staccato in both voice and actions, while 
Sister Inez is whiny and gossipy. Tornera 
gives the best contrast to the rest of the 
group, if played fat and jolly. 

‘Teresa must possess a pleasing personal- 
ity. When she enters the stage in the 
second act, she must show youth and 
gaiety in contrast to the mournful group 
of nuns. Her lover, Antonio, must be 
tall and athletic. He is needed to project 
the contrast between the cloisters and the 
outside world. The other male role de- 
mands an actor that can project a con- 
vincing sense of humor. He is the jovial 
country doctor that makes his patients feel 
at ease. 


Direction 


The director has the task of making un- 
eventful events become real and meaning- 
ful. He must guard against dragging of 
lines and monotony of presentation and 
yet keep the play simple and slow enough 
in its movement that the audience will 
have time to digest the speeches. The 
feeling of reverence must be kept in mind 
at all times even during the most humor- 
ous parts of the dialogue. 

Since the charm of the play is depen- 
dent to a large measure upon the unusual- 
ness of its convent setting and costumes, 
good pictures are more important than 
ever. It will help if in the first act the 
novices are grouped so that their costumes 








Act I from The Cradle Song as presented at Berea College, Kentucky, with Earl W. Blank directing and Evadna Blackburn 4s scene designer. 
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flow into one another without forming a 
straight line. The necessary balance of 
the stage is dependent upon their move- 
ments. 


For pronunciation of all Spanish names 
be sure to consult an authority, and for 
Dominican customs it is best to ask a 
member of the Dominican order to act as 
consultant. Sister Mary Joanna, O. P. of 
the Dominican College of New Orleans 
acted as our consultant. A few of the 
helps she suggested for us are listed below. 

Kiss Scapular when correction is given or 
after genuflection (which doesn’t occur in par- 
lor). The Scapular is holy, should never be sat 
on or allowed to touch the floor. It is carefully 


picked up from the back and laid in the lap 
with the front part of the Scapular when sitting. 

An Inclination of the Head is a slight bend- 
ing of the head and shoulders. It is made: 

1. Whenever the names of Jesus, Mary, or 

Dominic are heard or pronounced. 

2. Toward the crucifix on entering or leaving 
the room. 

3. Whenever a penance is received. 

4. Whenever the Superior addresses a sub- 
ject, or enters or leaves the room. If the 
subjects are seated when the Superior en- 
ters or leaves the room, they show rever- 
ence by rising and making a head inclina- 
tion. 

The Medium Inclination is made by bending 
the head and body. As a guide in making it 
correctly bend over just far enough that the 
hands can rest on the knees. The Profound 
Inclination is made by bending the head and 
body forward until the elbows touch the knees. 
(Sister Mary Joanna, O.P., advised us not to 
use the Profound.) 

Whenever an /nclination is made, cross arms 
under Scapular and hold hem of Scapular be- 
tween fingers on each side to prevent it from 
touching the floor. 

Sister Mary Joanna warns against wearing 
finger nail polish in Cradle Song. 

The interlude is an essential part of the 
play and should not be omitted. It may 
be read effectively from a large scroll at 
the center of the stage. 


Stage speech helps give the atmosphere 
for a cultured group. We used it for all 
our players except for the peasant voice 
off stage. 


Staging 

Act I calls for a convent room opening 
upon the Cloister garden, and Act II, a 
convent parlor. The two sets can be built 
together with little change between scenes. 
We were able to plan all our shifts in the 
back wall so that at the close of Act I a 
crew of four boys was able to make this 
shift in ten minutes, one pair working on 
each side. 

In planning our set we were conscious 
of wartime economy. In fact, our plan- 
ning began several months ago with 
Ladies in Retirement. The dull violet 
background sponged with moss green in 
the first show was brought up to fit the 
mood of Cradle Song by sponging with a 
blue green. The two spongings served to 
give a marbleized effect to the convent 
walls. An inventory of old materials 
brought to light two good-looking old 
arches that had not been used for years. 
We set about to work these into our set. 
Though Cradle Song is usually staged with 
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three arches, our director changed his 
business to fit the two and found that the 
new arrangement had decided advantages. 


The wheel is an intregal part of a clois- 
tered convent and adds much to the at- 
mosphere if it actually turns. Two thirty- 
inch circles for the top and bottom were 
cut of one-inch lumber, and 11%” holes 
bored in their-centers. Sixty-inch slats 
nailed three-fourths way around the sides 
of the wheel and covered with muslin 
completed the framework. A pipe through 
the bottom hole of the wheel and screwed 
to a standard at the floor formed an axle 
for the turning wheel. (The pipe must 
not extend above the hole or large articles 
cannot be placed in the wheel.) Down 
through the top of the wheel we ran a 
rope and tied a knot. The rope was then 
rigged up to a pulley so that when the 
wheel was not in use we could lengthen 
the rope, lift the wheel off the pipe, and 
remove the wheel from the set. Over the 
open hole we hung a tapestry during the 
second act. The niche in the left wall 


opposite the wheel was likewise covered 
with a hanging. 


Act I calls for a door down right stage 
and Act II for a door down left. If both 
doors are used in the two acts formal 
balance is obtained and no shift is neces- 


sitated. 


The entire set—walls, arches and wheel 
—was given the same marbleized effect. 
However, for contrast a pearl gray was 
used in the garden arches, steps and bal- 
lustrade. All furniture was painted the 
same gray except the Prioress’s chair and 
one brown stool to balance on the other 
side of the stage. The benches were made 
in our shop and the stools borrowed from 
the make-up room. 


The garden was. the colorful part of our 
set. Just behind the arches we placed a 
set of steps backed by a _ ballustrade. 
Where we lacked wooden steps and bal- 
lustrade we pieced out with cardboard 
shaded to give form. Directly back of the 
ballustrade we placed shrubs set in pails of 
water. A good portion of the shrubs were 
pulled through to the front of the ballus- 
trade and around its rail. We wrapped 
vines about the garden arches and over 
the back garden wall. On to all the gar- 
den shrubs, vines and masking pieces we 
poured a profusion of red crepe paper 
flowers. 


Costumes 


We were indebted to our Dominican 
consultant and the Speech Department of 
Louisiana State University, where our di- 
rector had staged this play in the summer 




















































































































} Grease Lipstick Shadow 
| Age Paint _ Rouge Eye Eye | Liner Powder 
Joanna ...... | 18 No. 5* dark dark brown | brown No. 5 
Marcella ..... | 18 No. 5 medium light © blue | brown No. 5 
Maria J. ..... | 18 No. 5 medium light brown brown No. 5 
Sagrario ..... | 18 No. 3 medium medium brown brown No. 5 
Prieress ..... 50 No. 11 medium medium lake lake No. 5 
Vicaress ..... | 50 No. 11, No. 4 none none brown brown No. Il 
ie 4 haan 4 50 No. 12, No. 5 none none lake none none 
Tornera ..... 45 No. 11, No. 5 dark dark brown brown No. ll 
a ak a 18 No. 5 * medium medium blue brown No. 5 
» Antonio ..... 24 No. 5, No. 6 medium medium brown black No. 5 
ee 68 No. ll medium medium lake lake No. 5 
Mistress ..... | 45 No. 12, No. 5 medium niedium brown brown 1 





*Numbers refer to Miner’s Make-up; other make-up firms have corresponding numbers. 
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NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


eres of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 


COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


A Bell For Adano 


Junior Miss 


Knickerbocker Holiday—(new acting edition) 
Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A. 

Abe Lincoln in Ilinois—(new acting version) 

Arsenic and Old Lace 


The Corn Is Green 


Only An Orphan Girl 


Cuckoos on the Hearth 


Sweet Charity 
Career Angel 


The Willow and I! 





An all-women version of Father Murray,s popular fantasy, CAREER ANGEL, is now 
published at 75c. This is being widely used by Catholic and other groups. 








6 East 39th Street 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 























of 1943, for our costume helps. They 
loaned us sketches, patterns and sample 
costumes. 


White tobacco cloth made most of the 


costumes. Bleached muslin was used for 
the capes, arm cuffs, caps and the novices’ 
veils. The old nuns wore black veils. 

The doctor had a black coat and striped 
trousers in the first act and all white in 
the second. Antonio was dressed in dark 
blue. Teresa’s costume was a light blue 
jumper trimmed in red braid. This was 
worn over a frilly white blouse. 

The poet made his appearance in a 
black flowing cape over black trousers and 
a silver brocade shirt. 


Make-up 


Only ten minutes are allowed to add 
make-up for the second act. Highlighting 
the basic make-up of the first act and the 
addition of quick wrinkles was relied upon 
to add the eighteen years of age. The 
novices required the addition of No. 11 
grease paint to offset their youth make- 
ups. (See make-up directions on page 16.) 


Budget 
Royalty (each performance) ........... $ 50.00 
EE Ae oth olen SC Cedi hse wed eases 23.20 
EE: Viviheniethas nied anes 6 oak GA 9.78 
ON Oe ETE PO 14.20 
ONS Re ee er rye. a 5.00 
RECENT ROTO CEE OD 1.97 
$104.15 


Educational Value 
To a cast The Cradle Song offers some- 
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thing away from the usual. It is a chal- 
lenge to young or experienced actors who 
wish to make the play alive with its 
comedy and yet keep its reverent tone and 
simplicity. 

The audience will enjoy the delicate 
humor, the charm of such an unusual set- 
ting, and the gracious tribute paid to all 
motherhood by a play that has taken its 
place among the classics of our day. 

May Issue: Everyman 





The Beginning of a New Dramatic Art 
(Continued from page 14) 
and she will pay him with her whole 
life. He takes her at her word, buys off 
one man with a chain of gold nuggets and 
fights a duel with the second, which he 
wins though he himself is wounded. 
Though Ruth would hedge from her 
bargain he holds her to her word and 
demands that she depart with him that 
instant. That she is really attracted to the 


‘man is proved when she discovers his 


wound and bandages it for him. 
The scene of the second act is Ghent’s 
adobe in the Rockies some months later. 


He is wealthy now, having struck gola, . 


but money means nothing to Ghent other 
than the pleasure it gives him to be able 
to buy Ruth expensive presents. The girl, 
however, cannot forget the ignominy ot 
their original bargain. She secretly makes 
baskets and Navajo blankets to sell at the 
hotel and with the money thus earned 
buys back from the first claimant on her 





honor the golden chain and so she returns 
the nuggets to Ghent. She feels that by 
doing this she has bought back her free- 
dom, and just before she departs for the 
East with her brother she tells Ghent 
she is about to bear him a child. 

Back in her New England family home, 
the scene of the third act, Ruth is in a 
confused state of melancholy. She cannot 
even show affection toward her baby son. 
Ghent has followed her and saved her 
family from financial ruin. He is about 
to return West, but comes to tell Ruth 
how wrong she has been in her estimate 
of and in her attitude toward him. His 
love for her has made a new man of him. 
Ruth insists that they should have suffered 
and paid for their sins and then emerged 
purified and ready for great love. Ghent 
insists that this is the philosophy of the 
dead. He was a new man from the 
moment his eyes met Ruth’s. Whatever 
he had done and whatever he had been 
was purged at that moment. Ruth 
realizes, honestly, at last, that Ghent is 
the man she had always dreamed of. 
She also sees that she had only struggled 
against the mean origin of their union and 
not the man himself, and so with com- 
plete surrender and love she returns with 
him to the West. 

Moody proves himself to be a real 
poet through his wonderful presentation 
of the great feeling for life, nature, and 
freedom that struggles in the character of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Drama for Children 


Edited by LOUISE C. HORTON 
Director of the Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, Michigan. 











ff HILDREN’S plays are so elabo- 

rate! We can’t afford scenery.” 

Undoubtedly the commonest 

wail of Children’s Theatre directors. How 

many excellent plays are turned down 
because “we can’t do the scenery!” 

Yet, just recently, I heard one of the 
finest directors of children’s plays in the 
country express a strong desire for a 
simple set! “Some people never learn 
that scenery is background,” she said. And 
this woman has at her command a first 
rate stage designer, material and space! 

This is to hold out encouragement to 
those beginning Theatres who cannot af- 
ford elaborate sets. Perhaps you are more 
fortunate than you realize. 

Very often a set is more striking be- 
cause of necessary economy. We have an 
interesting example of this in the Chil- 
drens’s Theatre of Royal Oak. Naturally, 
at first, our sets were very simple because 
we could not afford any of the extra 
touches, One of our plays, that still after 
four years is referred to as having “beauti- 
ful scenery,” was our very first one— 
Tom Sawyer. Now the truth of the mat- 
ter is that we actually had no scenery for 
Tom Sawyer. 

The Island Scene in particular brought 
forth much praise from the youngsters. 
However, it was nothing but a bare stage 
with a blue sky drop. Down center was 
the fire, around it three boxes covered 
with dark cloth. On these sat the three 
characters. The stage was plunged into 
darkness except for the spots on that 
circle of the fire and the three boys. 
That’s all. Yet that is the scene that is 
constantly being referred to as one of our 
“loveliest sets.” Incidentally, the sky drop 
didn’t even belong to us. It belonged 
to the high school where we present our 
productions. 

Now for an example of the opposite. 
Later, when we could afford a little 
splash, we concentrated on our Cinder- 
ella ballroom. It was our pride and joy. 
We worked hours, we spent money, we 
fussed and fumed and worried. The 
youngsters loved the gauzy curtain and 
the silver-starred background of course. 
But is it ever mentioned now that two 
years have passed? No. Out of curiosity, 
I have mentioned it to one or two people 
that saw it. They barely remember it! 

The reason for this is easily explained. 
In Cinderella, the elaborate background 
probably did more to kill the action going 
on in front of it than anything else. In 
Tom Sawyer, the simplicity of the back- 
ground and the lights trained on the im- 
portant actors brought out the atmos- 
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phere of the scene and advanced the ac- 
tion. And our audience remembered it. 

Don’t misunderstand this as an appeal 
for bare stages. By no means. Have the 
most beautiful scenery you can afford. 
The youngsters will love it. Just keep 
the background uncluttered. But if you 
cannot afford elaborate effects, don’t 
worry. It may be an advantage. 


VERY often a piece of scenery is called 

for in the script and is absolutely es- 
sential to the play’s action. Very often 
it is not essential. 

Two examples from Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. First, the beanstalk. Necessary? 
Absolutely. You couldn’t have that par- 
ticular play without it. Second, the Harp 
door. Necessary? Definitely no. The 
character of the Harp is vital to the play. 
The door, shaped like a harp, is merely 
one person’s conception of how that 
should be done. It is not at all necessary 
to the action. I have seen it done twice 
with the Harp door, and very effectively. 
I have also seen it done without the door, 
and it wasn’t even missed. 

The Harp door is an example of a 
lovely piece of scenery that can be a 
delightful addition to your set, if you can 
afford it. If not, omit it. It need not 
rule out the entire play. 

Any theatre that has a competent di- 
rector, a cast of actors who are thoroughly 
trained in their art and used to working 
together, need never fear the lack of 
scenery. Figures in striking color and 
action and groupings are far more effec- 
tive against a plain background than 
against “gingerbred.” 

“The play’s the thing !” 


Children’s Theatre Abroad! 


Mexico City, Mex. 


T the Children’s Theatre Conference held 
last August in Evanston, IIl., there was 





FTER our editorial on playwriting 

for children in the February issue of 
DrRAMATICS MAGAZINE, along came the an- 
nouncement of the winners in the Second 
Play Competition of the Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc. Here they are: 

First Price, $150—Sunny, by Edna Becker, 
Tokepa Kansas, with music by Rebecca 
Welty Dunn. 

Second Prize, $75—Once Upon a Clothes- 
line, by Aurand Harris, N. Y. C. 

Third Prize, $25—Kindling of a Flame, by 
Laura Houghland, Sausalite, Calif. 

Honorable Mention—Crumpets and a Cup 
of Tea, by John T. Lehman, Ph. MLC., 
U. S. Navy, A.A.T.D. Main Dispensary, 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

For Tomorrow, by Isabel B. Burger, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Fruit from the Money Tree, by Mrs. G. T. 
Scholey, Seattle, Wash. 














Children’s Theatre Directors everywhere! 
Have you seen the Children’s Theatre 
News Letter, edited by Sara Spencer? If 
you haven't you had better sit down at once 
and write the A. E. T. A. for your copy. 
Address your request to American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 











one feature that attracted the visitors before 
and after every meeting. It was the exhibit in 
the green-room. There we found programs, 
photographs, scenery and costume sketches 
from theatres throughout the country. 

At the far end of the room you would always 
find an enthusiastic group surrounding one 
exhibit of a specially colorful attractiveness. 
There were miniature stages, lovely sets to 
make any child six to sixty gasp. There were 
equally lovely costume designs and fascinating 
programs, the work of artists. 

All this was from the Mexico City Children’s 
Theatre. 

Mme. Clementina Otero, the director of 
the project, writes: “Mr. Coquet, who was 
the director of ‘Bellas Artes’ department in 
heey told me to create the Children’s Theatre 
here.” 

So there was a large exciting meeting held. 
About 100 children were present, of all ages 
and from all schools. From these were to be 
chosen those whom the judges thought capable 
of acting in the plays. Fifteen were chosen! 
Professional actors play the adult roles. 

A high standard was set. Only fifteen out of 
a hundred. But if an artistic theatre is the aim, 
it is understandable. 

This Children’s Theatre began its first sea- 
son with Pinocchio in Fairyland and the Snow 
Queen. Later on they produced two Mexican 
plays: La Muieca Pastillita (The Candy Doll) 
and Pirrimplin in the Moon, and a Spanish 
production, Pinocchio and the Dragon. 

Mme. Otero reports that their last season 
was a huge success, with more than 2000 
children attending each performance. And 16 
performances! | 

Attention, playwrights! Their next season 
began in March and an interesting announce- 
ment came along with it. Prizes for the best 
two plays for the Children’s Theatre are offered. 
The first prize is $1000 and the second $500 in 
Mexican money. 


London, England 


5 Sem, England, has an exciting touring 
Children’s Theatre. It is a healthy, vigo- 
Ous Organization and growing fast. 

The easiest way to tell you about it is to 
quote from an article sent us by Dr. J. J. Mal- 
lon, chairman of the Council of Children’s 
Theatre, Toynbee Hall, London. 

The article is by Rose-Mary Sands and ap- 
peared in London Calling. 

“Wartime conditions have created new audi- 
ences for the theatre in general. Since men 
and women cannot always travel to the theatre, 
the theatre has to travel to them. In exactly 
the same way the Children’s Theatre is now 
traveling to the children in the north of Eng- 
land. Manchester for a week, Liverpool, York, 
Wolverhampton, Chesterfield, then back to 
London... 

“Children today have learnt much—and 
have lost much—through their familiarity with 
films. There is a strong feeling among many 
in this country that children’s visits to the 
almost wholly illusory photographic world of 
the ‘movies’ should be balanced by frequent 
visits to a theatre, where real flesh-and-blood 
actors and actresses may be seen in stories and 
plays suitable for children. But because of the 
high technical standard of most films—“their 
speed, slickness, range, and convincing char- 
acterization—children will expect the theatre 
to provide entertainment at least as good as 
the film.” 

One of their main aims is to bring “real 
plays” rather than only films to the children, 
to develop a potential intelligent audience for 
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Scene from a production of Aladdin at the Children’s Theatre of Royal Oak, Mich. Directed by 
Louise C. Horton. 





theatre. “Better audiences will beget better 
plays, better acting, better décor, and better 
production.” A worthy motive! 

The Children’s Theatre of London’s first 
performance this season was the Snow Queen, 
given last October. 

The touring company hopes to arouse such 
interest that every town in Britain’ will 
eventually want its own Children’s Theatre. 


Dublin, Ireland 


FASCINATING letter arrived from Arthur 

J. Quinlan, M.A., Secretary of the Dra- 
matic Society, University College, Dublin, Ire- 
land. He writes of their new Children’s 
Theatre venture, “which was original in Ire- 
land,” and says that it met with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. 

Their idea is especially interesting in view 
of the effort now being made in Ireland to 
restore the Irish language as the spoken lan- 
guage of the country. 

Their first production was Good Night, Mr. 
O’Donnell, written by Robert Brennan, Irish 
Representative in Washington, and translated 
into Irish by Professor Leon O’Brien of Uni- 
versity College, Galway, Ireland. This comedy 
was produced at the famous Abbey Theatre on 
February 21, 22, 23, 1944. 

For early in 1945 they have scheduled 
Charley's Aunt in Irish! 

These plays are sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education and given for the benefit 
of the Dublin school children. 


FOLLOWING a hunch the other day, 
I asked a Children’s Librarian, one who 
works in connection with a Children’s 
Theatre, to suggest some juvenile books 
that she considered had possibilities for 
stage dramatization. Her list follows. 
Here’s hoping that a lot of writers, estab- 
lished and would-be, delve into it, and 
then—do something about it! 
The Melforts Go to Sea—Geraldine Pederson- 
Krag. 

The exciting and true story of a family that 
journeyed to England on the sailing packet 
“Victoria” in 1855, encountering “storms, hun- 
ger, locked doors, and near-mutiny.” 

Along The Erie Towpath—Enid Meadowcroft 

The background of this story is the develop- 
ment of the Erie Canal from Albany to Buffalo. 


It is authentic and has drama and excitement. 
Hello, The Boat—Phyllis Crawford 
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The Deak family move westward in 1817, 
down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cin- 
cinnati on a boat fitted out as a store. They 
sell everything—bonnets, pots and pans, dry 
goods—to the people wherever they stop. Hu- 
morous, realistic adventure. 


The Hidden People—Leo E. Miller 

The Scarlet Fringe—Fernald & Slocombe 
Two mystery books about the search for In- 

can treasure. 


Missee Lee—Arthur Ransome 

An adventure story.’ Captain Flint and his 
nieces are captives of the daughter of a famous 
Chinese pirate. 


Thee, Hannah—Marguerite De Angeli 
The story of a little Quaker girl who rebelled. 


Johnny Tremain—Esther Forbes 
Exciting ‘history with a very real, very alive 
leading character. 


Sabina—Elizabeth Howard 
Michigan in 1840. 


Dorinda—Elizabeth Howard 
Chicago in 1843. 


Roller Skates—Ruth Sawyer 

The character of the little girl is strong 
enough to have a whole story or play built 
around her. 


The Moffats 
The Middle Moffat—Eleanor Estes 
Rufus M 

Rich in humor. A picture of genuine home- 
life. The best could be gleaned from the three 
books and woven together, as were tne esca- 
pades of My Sister Eileen. 


Copper-Toed Boots—Marguerite De Angeli 
A Michigan story. 


Farmer Boy 
Little House in the Big Woods 
Little House on the Prairie 





PRODUCTION CALENDAR 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


Director, Frances Cary Bowen 


Epooemmber 2 3 on. cc cesses Rip Van Winkle 
CE EO ee Heidi 
February 24....... The Rheingold Maidens 
PU The Street of Gratitude 
_ £ Se My Favorite Story 


(Marionette show of a story selected by Baltimore 
school children) 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
CHEYENNE 


Director, Kenneth W. Turner 


February 22, 23, 26, 27, March 1........ 
The Emperor’s New Clothes 


March 8 and 9............. June Hess Kelly 
Historical America 
re ee Tatterman Marionettes 


Aladdin and the Magic Carpet 
EE ERs BPA ic ewsvans Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar 
May 2, 3, 4....Sleeping Beauty of Loreland 


PALO ALTO CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robinson 


December...... The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
I: btn cuucig slate ees The Boy Painter 
re es Little Black Sambo 
Ds siceencean Shoes from Shoe Street 
PV evdbveneienehbiceaes The Magic Horn 
THE COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


Columbus, Georgia 
Directors, Mrs. Gus Murray, Jr., and 
Miss Laura McCoy 


December 1......... Birds’ Christmas Carol 
6G aw ei bins wae (To be announced) 
Ee eee a Se a ea Fe Marionettes 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Lexington, Kentucky 


December............ "...A Christmas Carol 
February........... Jack and the Beanstalk 
Sere The Emperor's New Clothes 
SEATTLE REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
oo wa cdiiewaiveneuen Little Women 
stich is 6 5 add aaa Mary Poppins 
PITTSBURGH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
October...... The Elves and the Shoemaker 
SINR 6s eticnwe peewee: Show Treasure 
eee ee Children’s Concert 

(Pittsburgh Symphony) 
PS i ociseceeaets Children’s Concert 

(Pittsburgh Symphony) 
* SRR eet Ur nre = een 5 et Tee Pinocchio 








ORDER NOW 


Your copy of A Directory of Plays For All- 
Female Casts, containing nearly 400 titles of 
one-act and three-act plays. 


25c¢ per copy. 
(Remittance must accompany order) 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 








College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 











On The Banks of Plum Creek 
By The Shores of Silver Lake 
The Long Winter 

Little Town on the Prairie 


These Happy Golden Years 


Eight books by Laura Ingalls Wilder that 
could be combined and the most dramatic 
events chosen for a full-length play. They form 
the story of Laura, her trek West with her 
family, her exciting life. 


Steppin and Family—Pope Newell 

The story of a colored boy who wanted to be 
a tap-dancer, and his family. Human and ap- 
pealing. 


Way Down Cellar—Phil Stong 
A modern “Tom Sawyer.” 


The Long White Month—Dean Marshall 
A modern story filled with human interest. 


Listening—Kate Seredy 

The dramatic story of a house. 
Willow Whistle—Cornelia Meigs 
The Middle Button—Kathryn Worth 
Fog Magic—Julia Sauer 
Alice-All-By-Herself—Eljzabeth Coatsworth 
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renews itself and awakens from an 
interval of rest, is signalized in 
reverse fashion in the theatre. One by 
one, all but the most hardy of the winter’s 
offerings fold up and are laid at rest in 
the theatrical storehouses. A few of the 
productions, it is true, are able to with- 
stand the heat of the summer and survive 
into another winter, or boom period. 
This year, spring made itself known 
in the theatre as early as mid-February. 
The past month’s productions have been 
scant and, on the whole, immature. Dur- 
ing the fortnight centered about the first of 
March, generally a rather active period, 
not one new production made its bow 
before a New York audience. Several 
new plays are available in the large cities 
of the eastern seaboard (notably Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
Wilmington), but not one of them felt 
prepared to face an assemblage of the 
New York first-nighters. The shortage of 
available theatres, it is true, contributed 
to this situation; but the feeling of not 
being quite ready to open in the city did 
prevail. 


yoy the season in which Nature 


Hope for the Best 


The most interesting of the month’s 
offerings is Hope for the Best, a first play 
by William McCleery the editor of the 
Sunday Magazine section of the news- 
paper, PM. Regarded, particularly in 
the light of being a first effort in the field 
of playwriting, this play is noteworthy. 
It evinces a keen knowledge of the stage’s 
requirements, plus a sense of character- 
ization, plus (very importantly) having 
something to say. 

Michael Jordan, the play’s central 
character, is a syndicated columnist 
whose work is widely read. The entire 
action of the play takes place over a 
spring week-end at Michael’s house in 
Connecticut. In addition to Michael, we 
are introduced to Margaret Hicks Har- 
wood, Michael’s fiancée and a political 
writer; Professor Wechsler; Michael’s 
house-guest and an emigré; Sergeant Joe 
Jordan, Michael’s brother and a veteran 
of the European phase of the present war ; 
and Lucille Daly, a friend of Joe’s. 

Michael’s contract with his publisher 
forbids his writing articles of a political 
nature. This condition has irked him to 
an increasing degree. His fiancée favors 
his eschewing political or controversial 
issues; but egged on by his brother, Miss 
Daley and Professor Wechsler, he finally 
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realizes he cannot and must not avoid 
tackling these problems. His is an en- 
lightened viewpoint and he has, also an 
obligation toward his readers. The argu- 
ments put forward in Hope for the Best 
have wide implications, and are most 
pertinent. 

Franchot Tone is making his first 
Broadway appearance in several seasons 
as Michael Jordan. Filling, as he does, 
the dominant role in the play, much of the 
play’s success depends upon his perform- 
ance. The part fits Mr. Tone more 
adequately than his previous parts, and 
his performance is’ almost flawless. 
Another Hollywood favorite, Jane Wyatt, 
appears as Lucille Daly. Hers is not a 
part requiring great emotional depth; a 
personal charm being the prime charac- 
teristic. This Miss Wyatt has, to a very 
generous degree. 


Joan Wetmore expresses all the mali- 
ciousness of Margaret Hicks Harwood. 
The always amusing and dependable, 
Moro Merande, plays the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Bassett. As rrotessor Wechsler, Leo 
Bulgakov gives a most competent per- 
formance. A word must be said here for 
the “dramagrams” used in the production. 
They are constructions of a mechan- 
ical nature, which graphically explain 
Michael’s political and economic theories. 
In their complexities, they are almost 
Rube Goldbergian. They do, however, 
supply a touch in the play that relieves 
the rather long stretches of conversation. 
Paul Potter plays Joe; and Jack Hartley 
enacts the role of Howard Hilton, the 
publisher. Hope for the Best was directed 
by Marc Connelly, co-producer with Jean 
Dalrymple of the production. The Mot- 
leys designed an inviting living-room to 


house Mr. McCleery’s characters. 





On the Road 


Blithe Spirit—The excellent Noel Coward 
comedy about the author and the spirit of 
his recently departed wife. 

The Firebrand of Florence—A musical ver- 
sion of the play about Cellini, The Fire- 
brand. 

Harriet—Helen Hayes as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

‘Kiss and Tell—A duplication of the success- 
ful farce of F. Hugh Herbert about youth. 

Life With Father—Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse have done a masterful dra- 
matization of the Clarence Day stories of 
a New York family of the '90s. 

Rosalinda—The New Opera Company’s de- 
lightful production of Strauss’ “Die 
Fledermaus.” 











One-Man Show 


ED HARRIS, one of New York 

theatre’s most dependable producers, 
offered One-Man Show, during the 
month. Written by Ruth Goodman and 
Augustus Goetz, the play discusses a rela- 
tionship between a father and his only 
daughter. It is similar, in kind, to the 
very famous play of the late Sidney 
Howard, The Silver Cord. 

Lucian Gardner, admirably played by 
Frank Conroy, is the owner of the Gard- 
ner Art Gallery. He is assisted in his 
work by his daughter, played by Constance 
Cummings. She has learned the business 
of an art dealer from her father, and 
has proved herself an apt pupil. She has 
acquired a knack of guessing immediately 
a prospective customer’s artistic tastes. 
Lucian has come to depend upon her 
aid in his business, and resents anyone or 
anything that may take her away from 
him. He has managed, in the past to 
keep her from marrying. A few years 
before the play’s action, Racine (Lucian’s 
daughter) has been on the point of 
marrying James Dockerel, a young 
painter. Lucian arranged several exhibi- 
tions of his work, advised him on the 
conduct of his career and treated him in 
so fatherly a fashion that Racine come: 
to regard him as a brother. One-Man 
Show shows Racine going through a simi- 
lar crisis; and gaining her victory. 

Mr. Harris is to be congratulated for 
offering this play at a time when its 
success seemed rather doubtful. It has 
been most difficult, this season, to interest 
the theatre audience in anything but 
plays of escapism. The chances of an 
introspective play, built largely on a 
study of character, are rather slight. The 
theatre-lovers’ debt to Mr. Harris for his 
past productions is already large. One- 
Man Show is not as important as Our 
Town or Uncle Vanya, but it is a note- 
worthy play to have produced. 

The lesser roles are in very capable 
hands. James Rennie plays Emory 
Jelliffe, an art collector; Hugh Franklin 
plays Dockerel; John Archer is Francis 
Kearny, who wins Racine’s affection and 
Kasia Orzazewski is pleasant in a small 
part. Jed Harris has also directed the 
production, and Stewart Chaney has 
designed an ideal art gallery. 


And Be My Love 


EW YORK’S latest production is 

And Be My Love, by Edward 
Caulfield. This is a rather trite comedy 
about an actor and an elderly lady whom 
he intends to marry. It is one of those 
pieces in which characters are constantly 
meeting more or less by accident. People 
happen upon the set invariably at the 
precise moment when they are being 
involved, and everything is too pat and 
pre-formulated. 

Walter Hampden plays a_ veteran 
Shakespearean actor—a part which al- 
lows him to over-act shamelessly. Mr. 
Hampden has the grand manner of the 
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A scene from Hope for the Best. Franchot Tone, assisted by Leo Bulgakov, explains a “Drama- — 
gram” to Jane Wyatt. Setting designed by Motley. 





stage luminaries of a generation ago and 
is, consequently, rather difficult to cast in 
a modern play. His present part is tem- 
peramentally suited to him, but it is 
badly written. Lotus Robb is making her 
first appearance in the theatre in several 
yea.s as his vis-a-vis, and she plays the 
role charmingly. Violet Heming appears 
all too briefly as Ada Bennett, the actor’s 
agent. Esther Dale and Jed Prouty, weli 
known for their many screen appearances, 
are seen to excellent advantage in minor 
roles. Arthur J. Beckhard directed and 
produced the play in association with 
Victor Hugo-Vidal. 


Wagnerian Operas 


N EVENT of great importance, 

although not strictly within the 
confines of the theatre is the presentation 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of the 
uncut Wagnerian Nibelungen Ring. This 
is a series of four operas: Das Reingold— 
the introductory opera; Die Walkiire ; 
Siegfried and Goetterdammerung. The 
story relates, briefly, the theft from the 
Rhine maidens of the Rhine-gold and 
the fates of the people involved. The 
operas, when first produced, were con- 
sidered a very revolutionary form of 
operatic expression; and are still se con- 
sidered by large numbers of people. 
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Wagner, it is true, was expressing very 
startling ideas through the characters of 
the opera. Musically, too, several inno- 
vations were incorporated into their 
construction. Wagner h?: written motives 
to identify not only th a«aaracters of the 
operas, but also to express these charac- 
ters’ emotions and actions. Then, too, 
there are motives expressing the flow of 
the Rhine, the fire which surrounds 
Brunnhilde, the murmur of the forest 
leaves and other natural phenomena. 

The great playwright and philosopher, 
Bernard Shaw, has written a fine volume, 
The Perfect Wagnerite, which both ex- 
plains the operas and offers Shaw’s inter- 
pretation of them. It is a book which has 
become required reading, along with the 
opera’s libretti toward the acquisition of 
a perfect understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the Nibelungen Ring. 


Stage Censorship 
JPURING the past weeks, a conflict has 


risen which has aroused everyone 
connected with the theatre. The New 
York theatre, in the past, has been free 
of stage censorship, which is known in 
other metropoli of the United States. In 
1936, the Dunnigan bill was introduced in 
the state legislature, which would have 
set up a censorship in the theatre. The 


several theatre organizations amassed re- 
sistance and, through well-directed ex- 
penditure of energies, the Dunnigan bill 
was at length defeated. 

A similar occurrence has taken place 
during the past weeks. Unable to deny 
a play’s production, the Commissioner of 
Licenses is in a position to deny or retract 
a threatre’s license. This has been done 
in the case of the Belasco Theatre, 
which has been housing the production of 
Trio, causing the closing down of the 
play. Technically, the production could 
move to another theatre, but that would 
place the second theatre’s license in a 
hazardous position. 

The theatre groups have once again 
proved that, in spite of all their bickering, 
they can cooperate when the occasion 
demands it. All of the theatre groups 
have concerted their action, and the aid 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
has been enlisted in their behalf. The 
issue may seem petty when compared to 
the crises now facing the world, but 
vastly important issues are at stake. Here, 
in little, is represented part of the ills 
against which this country is waging a 
bitter battle. It is hoped that ere long, 
however, the dispute will be settled and 
that the theatre can again immerse itself 
in the practice of its art. 

Coming 

EVERAL noteworthy productions are 

soon to make their bows before the 
New York audience. Philip Barry’s new 
comedy, Foolish Notion, starring Tallulah 
Bankhead, is in the immediate offing. 
Rachel Crothers, too long absent from 
the Broadway scene, is to be represented 
by a new play, Bill Comes Back. Judith 
Evelyn, of Angel Street fame, and Victor 
Jory are starred. Katharine Cornell and 
the company with whom she has toured 
the European war zones is coming to 
town in a revival of Rudolph Besier’s 
famous The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

The current lag may only be that first 
feeling of spring fever which the theatre 
will shake off. Refreshed by its rest, it 
may greet April with a spurt of unprece- 
dented activity. 





The Beginning of a New Dramatic Art 
(Continued from page 17) 

Ruth Jordan and finally triumphs. Tech- 
nically, the violent events of the first act 
are those of old-time melodrama as is 
Ghent’s saving of the family fortune in 
the last, but other than these instances 
an entirely new dramatic life is revealed 
in The Great Divide. There are no mono- 
logues, no asides, no pathetic speeches. 
Each sentence rings true in its representa- 
tion of honest speech and the natural 
dialogue re-creates in its medium the 
modesty and force of nature. 

The Great Divide is a magnificent 
picture of life which was fettered by 
convention and tradition, but is liberated 
by force and nature. If ever a company 
were to build a repertory of important 
American plays, Moody’s drama would 
have to be included. . 
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QUESTION: How can we keep our stage pic- 
tures from being knocked off the walls or out 
of alignment by the banging of the set doors? 

Answer: This sounds as though your 
setting was improperly braced. Make sure 
that all lashings are tight and that the 
walls are braced with an adequate num- 
ber of stage braces. Additional support 
may be necessary on either side of your 
stage doors, if the action around it is 
violent or the door unusually heavy. Try 
using a jack on either side of it. Most 
wobbly stage pictures are caused by at- 
tempting to hang them with a long cord 
or picture wire from a toggle bar that 
is too high above the picture. Build a 
special picture toggle bar and insert it 
at that height from the floor so that the 
picture can be fastened directly to it by 
means of picture hooks and eyes. Make 
your picture toggle as follows: cut a 
length of 1x3” to fit snugly between the 
stiles of the flat. Nail the keystones to 
each end of the 1x3 with clout nails, 
allowing the keystones to extend 214” be- 
yond the ends of the 1x3”. Drill two 
346” holes through each keystone exten- 
sion for your screws. This will permit you 
to screw the bar into position while the 
flat is in a vertical position. See sketch 
for details. Very light or small pictures 
can be supported directly from the can- 
vas on the flats by a figure S rhade from 
galvanized wire. Insert one prong through 
the canvas and bend it down, the other 
prong of the wire supports the picture. 


Question: We are planning on using cut-out 
drops for our production of the Blue Bird. 
Could you give us any suggestions that might 
simplify the construction of them? Are they 
cut out before they are painted; are they 
attached to the gauze before painting, etc.? 

Answer: Your question is particularly 
apropos since we’ve just: completed three 
cut-out drops for our own _ production 
of Snow White. The initial problem 
of transposing the design from the sketch 
to the drop can be simplified if these sug- 
gestions are followed. Determine from 
your ground plan and sight line drawings 
the exact size your drop must be. Using 
the 42” or 34” scale lay out an area on 
your drafting board that corresponds to 
the drop dimensions. On this elevation 
redraw your design in complete detail. 
After each line of the design is established 
to your satisfaction lay off this elevation 
into 1 foot squares. It will help to dis- 
tinguish between your design outline and 
your guide lines if the latter are marked 
in lightly with colored pencil. The drop 
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itself is made by sewing the material with 
the seams running lengthwise. The top 
batten is made from two 1x4” battens. 
The drop material is tacked and glued to 
one of these battens and the second is then 
screwed to the first so that the drop is 
supported between the two. A single 
batten at the bottom of the drop is all 
that is necessary to keep it free of wrinkles. 
With a chalk line snap off the face of the 
drop into 1 foot square to correspond with 
the detailed elevation. Number the 
squares on your detailed elevation and 
then mark the corresponding squares on 
the drop for easy identification. By check- 
ing the position of the design outline as it 
crosses and intersects the guide lines on 
the elevation it becomes quite easy to plot 
its position on the drop. The whole drop 
can be laid out in this manner with sur- 
prising accuracy. The drop is then painted 
and permitted to dry thoroughly before 
the next step can be taken. Clean an 
area of the shop or stage floor large 
enough to permit the entire drop to be 
flattened out. Lay the drop paint side up 
on the floor and cut out those sections not 
needed. Now reverse the drop, putting it 
paint side down on the floor. Over the 
back of the drop lay the bobbinet or gauze 
stretching it carefully to avoid all wrinkles. 
With small brushes and hot glue paint 
through the gauze around the cut out 
edges of the drop adhere to the netting. 
Permit the glue to dry thoroughly before 
attempting to move the drop. Extreme 
care must be used in handling and rig- 
ging these drops as the netting is very 
easily torn as it is practically impossible 
to patch or mend it without it showing. 

The bobbinet or netting may be re- 
moved from a drop and reused if suffi- 
cient care is taken. Lay the drop face 
side down and soak the glued areas with 
very hot water. Allow it to stand for a 
few minutes then apply hot water again. 
The netting will now come free of the 
drop by pulling it gently. 





WHERE TO BUY 


A limited supply of canvas material suita- 
ble for the construction of stage flats is now 
available from the Knoxville Scenic Studios, 
Box 412, Knoxville, Tenn. See advertisement 
on opposite page. 











QUESTION: We have two settings in our next 
production. One of the sets we want to trim 
with a base board and chair rail but this com- 
plicates the shifting and storage, as none of the 
units can be folded with this trim attached. Is 
there some way of removing this trim from the 
flats easily and quickly? 


Answer: Keep your base boards and 
chair rails in sections as long as possible 
and attach these to your flats with stand- 
ard picture hooks and eyes. ‘These can 
be obtained from any theatrical supply 
house. Screw the eyes on the stiles of 
your flats at the desired height and place 
the hooks on the back of the trim making 
certain they are accurately aligned with 
the eyes. Do not worry about the 4” 
space between the back of the trim and 
the face of the flat. This cannot be de- 
tected from as close a distance as the 
curtain line. 


QUESTION. A brick fireplace in our next 
production is to receive a great deal of atten- 
tion. We are afraid that if we attempt to paint 
these bricks on a flat surface that they will be 
unsatisfactory. How can we do this so that it 
will appear more realistic. 


Answer: Cover the fireplace flat frames 
with beaverboard in place of canvas. Paint 
this the color of your plaster and allow 
it to dry. Determine the number of bricks 
required to cover this area, figuring each 
brick as 214” thick and 8” in length with 
a Y/" space between each brick. Cut the 
bricks from 34” or 2” Celotex and glue 
them into position on the beaverboard. 
Both Celotex and beaverboard are unra- 
tioned. Do not paint the bricks a flat 
brick red but blend together two or three 
different hues of red so that the bricks 
have some variety. , 
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Spend the Summer 
in 


Cool Colorado 


at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of DENVER 


SCHOOL of the 


THEATRE 


1945 Summer Session 
First Term—June 18—July 20 


Second Term—July 23—Aug. 24 


e Courses in Acting, Direct- 
ing, Production, Dramatic 


Literature. 


@ Projects in cooperation with 


Schools of Music, Speech — 


and Art. 


e Weekly productions of 
tested and experimental 


plays. 


® High School Juniors elig- 
ible for five-week Drama 


Workshop scholarships. 


@ Graduate and undergrad- 
uate study for bachelor’s, 


master’s and doctor’ 


degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Religious Drama 


Workshop 


Louis Wilson, Director. 


S 


Co-author of Drama in the Church. 


Children’s Theatre 
Workshop 


Louise Horton, Director. 


Editor, Children’s Theatre Depart- 
ment, Dramatics Magazine; Direc- 
tor, Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, 


Michigan. 


For Information Address 


Dr. Campton Bell, Chairman 


Division of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colorado 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Heuor Society for High Schools. 
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Wyandotte, Mich. 


Le Senior Class production of Janie on 
November 15, 16, marked the beginning of 
another successful dramatics season at the 
Roosevelt High School (Thespian Troupe 50), 
with Mr. Carl S. Hardwicke as director. The 
second major play, Little Women, was pre- 
sented by the Junior Class on March 8, 9. 
Thespians will give the third full-length play 
on May 14, 15 (no selection had been made 
at the time of this writing). One-acts presented 
during the fall term included Moonshine, Two 
Crooks and A Lady, The Necklace, and Xingu. 
Christmas was observed with a performance of 
an original production titled Christmas Presents, 
presented by the Drama Classes. Troupe meet- 
ings are devoted in part to the preparation of 
regular news letters to all Thespians in service. 
Plans are also being made for a memorial meet- 
ing for those Thespians killed in action. The 
season is also including the production of a 
large number of skits. 


Clayton, Mo. 


HREE major plays constitute the 1944-45 

program of full-length productions at the 
Clayton High School (Thespian Troupe 322). 
The first of these, You Can’t Take It With You, 
was given by the Senior Class in November. 
Sponsor Blandford Jennings directed. In March, 
Spring Green was given as the Apprentice 
Play. The Dramatics Guild’s production of The 
Warriors Husband in May will close the season. 
In observance of the Christmas season the Dra- 
matics Guild presented the popular one-act play, 
Vhy the Chimes Rang. The first one-act play 
of the spring term, The Trysting Place, was 
given by the Guild in February. Meetings are 
being devoted to a study of directing and make- 
up under Mr. Jennings’ direction.—Virginia 
Rodriguez, Secretary. 


Liberty, N. Y. 


T THE Liberty High School (Troupe 109) 


the Senior Class play, Every Family Has 
One, scheduled for production in early March, 
was given as the first spring play, with Miss 


HEDGEROW 
Theatre 
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Moylan, Pa. 








Summer School of 
Acting and Direction. 
July 10—August 18, 
1945 
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Ethel R. Rice directing. The spring term 
will also include an exchange of one-act 
plays with dramatics groups at the Ellenville 
and Monticello High Schools. The present 
season at this school has also included the pro- 
duction of the following one-act plays, His 
First Date, Just What They Wanted and Thurs- 
days at Home. Club meetings are being devoted 
to a study of make-up. — Lucille Rubinstein, 
Secretary. 


Clay, West Va. 


AJOR dramatics projects of the fall term 

at the Clay High School (Thespian 
Troupe 458) consisted of the operetta, In Gay 
Havana, presented under sponsorship of the 
high school chorus on November 30 and the 
Student Council Christmas program, Star 
Gleams, staged on December 22. The Student 
Council was also responsible for the perform- 
ance of the one-act play, Just Before the Pro- 
gram, at the school assembly held on Novem- 
ber 15. Miss Jane B. Harris is directing dra- 
matics and Thespian activities this season.— 
Dorcas Boggs, Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bde first of the year’s major dramatic pro- 
ductions, First Lady, was given to enthusi- 
astic audiences on December 1 and 2 by stu- 
dents of the Rufus King High School, with Mr. 
Elias N. Lane directing. Some forty students 
appeared in the cast. Beverly Scheller served 
in the capacity of student director. An ex- 
tremely attractive handbill containing, among 
other information, a list of all major plays given 
at this school during the past ten years, was de- 
signed for this production. 


Stow, Ohio 


HE operetta, Gypsy Rover, was given on 

December 1 at the Stow High School 
(Thespian Troupe 155), with the Glee Club 
sponsoring the performance. Dramatics Club 
members have attended several theatre per- 
formances during the fall term as part of their 
dramatics study program. Thespian and dra- 
matics activities are under the direction of Mrs. 
Bernice Burnham this season. 


Martinsburg, West Va. 


RAMATICS activities for the fall cezm at 

the Martinsburg High School (Thespian 
Troupe 502) have been confined to the produc- 
tion of several one-act plays and special pro- 
grams presented before school groups, with 
Miss Mary V. Dean in charge. Among the 
one-acts produced were Mechanical Fane, 
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MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department of the Drama 
SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 
A completely equi Little Theatre. Courses in 
Directing, (nag y-Production, Speech and Radio. 
For Information Write 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
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The University of Southern California 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Picture Studios, and Fine Theatres. 






A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 


turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecratt, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 
and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 


Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and 
Correction. 
Graduate: Seminars in Drama, Interpretation, Public 


Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory, 
Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 


Related work: Cinema, Art, Music, Journalism, Literature, 
and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts and 
Sciences; California teaching credentials. 


Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate 
Players; Scholarship Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 


In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


THREE TERMS 1944-1945 


WINTER TERM. 
SPRING TERM 
SUMMER TERM. 


November 2 to February 27 


March 5 to June 22 
_.July 2 to October 20 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 2 to August 10 


August 13 to August 31 


A Friendly School With a Personal Interest in Every Student 
For Bulletins, Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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Christmas in Her Eyes, and No Room in the 
Inn. Plans for major productions this spring are 
now under consideration.— Rhea Baker, Sec- 
retary. 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 

EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 248 of the 

Rock Springs High School are sponsoring 
the two major plays of this season for this 
school. The first of these, Ever Since Eve, was 
presented as the all-school play on November 
17, with Miss Lorene Moothart as director. 
The second production, The Amazing Adven- 
tures of Wiffles and Felisa, was presented 
in February. The fall term also included per- 
formances by the two Verse Speaking Choirs 
and the Choral Speech Group before the dis- 
trict teachers’ convention. Radio activities in- 
cluded the broadcasting, over Station KVRS, 
of two plays, Not Quite Such A Goose and 
America the Beautiful. The Thespian initiation 
assembly was held on January 24, with Miss 


Moothart in charge.— Catherine Reese, Sec- 
retary. | 


Harlan, Iowa 


RAMATICS activities have assumed new 

importance at the Harlan High School 
(Thespian Troupe 159) this season under the 
capable and aggressive direction of Mrs. Gen- 
evieve F. Bredenberg. The year’s program calls 
for three major plays, the first of which was 
given on November 17 under the sponsorship 
of the Junior class. Mr. Beane From Lima is 
the title of the play given. The second major 
play, Friday the 13th, is tentatively scheduled 
for production on March 16 with Thespians as 
the sponsoring group. The Senior class play, 
Don’t Take My Penny, will be presented on 
April 27. The fall semester included the per- 
formance of four one-act plays by members of 
the Speech Class. These were given at the 
school assembly programs. Meetings of the dra- 
matics club members were given to a study of 
play production, reading of all types, and the 
art of make-up. An impressive Thespian initia- 
tion ceremony was held before the student body 
as another interesting event of the fall term. 
Activities for this spring include participation 
in various contests to be sponsored by the Iowa 


Speech Association.— Mary Catherine Finn, 
Secretary. 


Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


HE Junior dramatics class of the Mt. St. 

Joseph Academy (Thespian Troupe 530) 
opened the 1944-45 season of major plays with 
a performance of the comedy, Lovely Ladies, 
with Sister Carita directing. Thespians fol- 
lowed with a performance, on March 17, of the 
second major production of the year, The Wish- 
ing Well. The Senior class will present the 
third full-length play in May. Among the one- 
acts given so far this season before various 
school and P. T. A. groups were Thursday at 
Home, Guide for George Washington, Christ- 
mas Through the Ages, Summons of Sariel, and 
Guess Again Ghost. Dramatics club meetings 
are being devoted to a study of make-up, 
famous plays, and history of the drama. Activi- 
ties for the spring term include entries in vari- 
ous events to be sponsored by the Ohio High 
School Speech League.—jJune Ann McDonough. 


Delta, Colo. 


‘HE Junior Class production of Ask Me 
& Another, on November 10, marked the be- 
ginning of the 1944-45 season of long plays at 
the Delta High School (Thespian Troupe 32) 
with Mrs. W. F. Childs as dramatics director 
and troupe sponsor. The dramatics club was 
responsible for a performance of the one-act 
play, Finders Keepers, on December 13. Mem- 
bers of the dramatics club and Thespian Troupe 
are devoting their meetings to a study of one- 
act plays, stage sets, and make-up. — Sylvia 
Carmichael, Secretary. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 


CO eoermey of Thespian Troupe 301 of the 
Marked Tree High School observed Na- 
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Sound and lighting equipment used in the production of The Ghost Train at the Hudson, a ha 
High School (Thespian Troupe 630). Directed by Kenneth J. Bailey. 





tional Drama Week this season with a variety 
of activities which were well attended by 
students and patrons of the school. The pro- 
gram began with a Junior High School recita- 
tion contest in which several students partici- 
pated. The next day a program of two one-act 
plays, Sparkin’ and Elmer and the Love Bug, 
was presented by high school students. The third 
event of the week, a bill of three one-act plays 
consisting of So Wonderful (In White), The 
Flash and Accent on Revenge, brought the cele- 
bation to a close. Activities were under the 
direction of Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce, troupe 
sponsor. 


Ensley, Ala. 


RAMATICS students and members of 

Thespian Troupe 258 at the Ensley High 
School are looking forward to a busy program 
this spring. The annual banquet held at the 
Molton Hotel on January 17 was in honor of 
the senior cast and staff members who par- 
ticipated in the production of the play, Out of 
the Frying Pan, January 11, 12. Christine 
Sannemann presided as toastmistress, with 
Billy Allen, Jewell Alexander, and Richard 
Hunter appearing on the program. Officers 
for the spring semester were also elected at 
this time. Members of the Ensley Troupe 
gave the one-act play, Shall We Join the 
Ladies? at the drama festival held on Feb- 
ruary 2 at Alabama College. Activities for 
this spring also include the broadcast of four 
radio plays. Miss Florence M. Pass has charge 
of dramatics. 


Salinas, Calif. 


yom of Troupe 501 of Salinas Union 
High School, with Mr. Harold Ulrici as 
sponsor, presented the three-act play, J ncognito, 
on March 2. The troupe held its formal initia- 
tion of the year on January 12, with President 
Alice Carr and Mr. Ulrici in charge of the cere- 
mony. Eight new members were admitted. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


HE current season of dramatic activities at 
the Jamestown High School (Troupe 
364) began with an assembly program early in 
October at which time three types of comedies 
were presented. The playbill included a scene 
from Silas Marner and the burlesque, And 
the Villian Pursued Her. In November stu- 
dents witnessed a Lyceum performance of the 
comedy, Charley's Aunt, in which several Thes- 
pians played leading roles. On December 2 
Thespians gave an outstanding performance 
of the three-act play, A Murder Has Been 
Arranged. Thespians also played leading roles 
in the Junior class play, Come Rain or Shine, 
staged on February 3. National Drama Week 
early in February was observed with a radio 
broadcast over local Station WJIN. Events 
for the coming weeks include a performance of 
Fohnny on the Spot, to be given by the Junior 
dramatics club, and two additional full-length 
plays to be given later in the season, making a 
total of six major productions for the year. 
Sponsor Myrtle L. Paetznick writes, “With club 
meetings, assembly programs, and outside pro- 
grams, members of Troupe 364 and myself 
have few idle minutes.” 


Aurora, Neb. 


“Vi* Thespian Troupe has been my pride 
and joy since I have had no assistant 
faculty sponsor,” writes Miss Loine Gaines, dra- 
matics director at the Aurora High School 
(Troupe 17). “For our play, Lavertder and 
Old Lace, I appointed student assistants and I 
have never had more efficient help. Each 
Thespian seemed to outdo himself. Without 
the Troupe I surely could not do the work.” 


Cristobal, Canal Zone 
HESPIANS of Troupe 217 _ presented 


Letters to Lucerne on March 23 as their 
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Outstanding Plays 


THAT RETAIN THEIR POPULARITY 


CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 
By Walter Hackett 


This perennial favorite is concerned with 
a bored young man who advertises his 
house for sale in order to go off in 
search of adventure. He finds adven- 
ture—but without leaving the house. 6 
m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 
By A. E. Thomas 


The story of a Virginia family of the 
old aristocracy who, finding themselves 
financially embarrassed, decide to rent 
their home to a rich Yankee. 6 m., 5 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE YOUNGEST 

By Philip Barry 

An ingenious variation of the Cinderella 
theme, in which the hero, a downtrodden 
son, comes in contact with a charming 
busy-body. 4 m., 5 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty $25.00.) : 


PEG O’ MY HEART 
By J. Hartley Manners 


The famous Laurette Taylor vehicle in 
which a poor Irish girl becomes an heiress 
and is called to England to be reared 
by an aristocratic aunt. 5 m.,4f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LITTLE WOMEN 
By Marion De Forrest 


This version of the famous Alcott story 
was very successful on Broadway. It tells 
a sentiment-awakening tale in a sim- 
ple yet effective manner. 5 m., 7 f. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00,) 


GREEN STOCKINGS 
By A. E. W. Mason 


An elder sister rebels after twice having 
worn the customary green stockings at 
the weddings of younger sisters. Mar- 
garet Anglin charmed capacity audiences 
everywhere in this play. 7 m., 5 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00,) 


DULCY 
By George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly 


In her eager determination to be help- 
ful to her husband and friends Dulcy 
plans a week-end party which soon be- 
comes an unbroken series of hilarious 
tragedies. 8 m., 3 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


SKIDDING 

By Aurania Rouverol 

The Hardy family of this play became 
the famous Andy Hardy series of motion 
pictures. A fresh picture of a typical 
American family. Humor is blended 
with pathos and homey philosophy. 5 m., 
5 f. 75c. (Royalty $25.00.) 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


A human and appealing comedy center- 
ing around the paintings by an artist, 
now dead, who was married to Abby, the 
maid. The Haggett family vies with 
Abby over possession of the canvases 
which are now valuable. 5 m., 4 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
By Brandon Thomas 


Revived on Broadway this past season 
with resounding success and made into a 
smash hit picture with Jack Benny. This 
is the timeless story of the undergraduate 
who impersonated the aunt of one of his 


friends. 7 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 
THE PATSY 


By Barry Connors 


Popular play dealing with the girl who 
always “runs second” until she is helped 
to triumph in a humorous manner by her 
father, who is not satisfied to see his 
daughter the “patsy.” 5 m., 4 f. 75¢c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


One of the most popular plays of youth 
ever written. Growing Pains is both a 
new and old-fashioned slant at unsophis- 
ticated youth. The McIntyre family re- 
mains the favorite of millions who have 
found genuine amusement in this play 
and its sequel, Young April. 8 m., 10 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BIG HEARTED HERBERT 


By Sophie Kerr and 
Anna Steese Richardson 


Herbert prides himself on being a plain 
man, and when he becomes a little bel- 
ligerent about it, his wife has to prove 
to him how wrong he is. 7m.,6f. 75c. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 
By Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton 


Still one of the most popular comedies 
among amateur producers. The story re- 
lates the adventures of a handsome auto- 
mobile salesman who inherits a girls’ 
boarding school and insists on running it 
his own way. 6m., 10 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


CLARENCE 
By Booth Tarkington 


The popular story of funny Clarence 
who, after the last war, became guide, 
philosopher and friend to the irritated 
and distracted Wheeler family. A real 
American comedy. 5 m.,5f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


A FULL HOUSE 
By Fred Jackson 


A clean, clever farce—a great favorite. 
Imagine a reckless youth who writes love 
letters to a designing chorus girl, an at- 
torney brother-in-law who steals the let- 
ters and gets his hand-bag mixed up with 
the grip of a burglar who has stolen a 
necklace from the mother of the youth. 


7m. 7 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
By George M. Cohan 


A medley of mystery, farce and intrigue 
—one of the outstanding dramatic suc- 
cesses and one of the most thrilling plays 
of recent times. A writer goes to a 
mountain inn for a plot—and gets more 
than he bargained for. 9m.,4f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 

By Allan Langdon Martin 

The familiar and always-touching story 
of the gentle spirit-bride. A tender love 
story which has met with success every- 
where. 5 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
By Bayard Veiller 


This thriller is based on the assumption 
that one of the several persons actually 
seen on the stage by the audience killed 
another in such a way as to baffle the 
cleverest sleuths. 10 m., 7 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


An American girl, widow of an Italian 
prince, returns to her home town to be 
mistaken for a seamstress, later manag- 
ing to give everyone an hour of romance 
by appearing a blaze of borrowed glory. 
3m.,7f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
By James Montgomery 


Recently remade into a hit picture with 
Bob Hope and Paulette Goddard in the 
leading roles. Have you ever tried to tell 
the absolute truth for twenty-four hours? 
The hero of this play succeeds in doing 
so under very trying circumstances. 7 


m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 
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second major play of this season at the Cris- 
tobal High School, with sponsor Paul L. Beck 
directing. As their first full-length play of the 
year, Thespians staged Junior Miss on Decem- 
ber 8. The season has also included the pro- 
duction of several one-act plays. 


Salem, Ohio 


AJOR dramatic events for this season at 

the Salem High School (Troupe 358) be- 
gan with the Senior Class production of Ghost 
Wanted, on November 17 and 18, with Miss 
Winifred Ospeck directing. The fall term also 
inculded performances of the play, Christmas 
Trimmings, given before school groups. One- 
acts scheduled for production during the spring 
semester include Murders of Miriam and The 
Early Worm. Troupe meetings are being de- 
voted to a study of pantomime, sound effects, 
and motion picture appreciation.—Jackie Jen- 
sen, Secretary. 


Newburg, W. Va. 


$e gen Troupe 616 was formally estab- 
lished on January 11 at the Newburg High 
School with Miss Mary L. Lewis as sponsor. 
The following students took the Thespian 
pledge as charter members of the new club: 
Charles Ashby, Maxine Adams, Eileen Cock- 
rell, Velma Cordi, Barbara Dawson, Marcella 
Hinkston, Mayella Hinkston, William Howell, 
Donald Lee, Jean Lewis, Claude McDaniel, 
Jean Means, Ernestine Messenger, John Phil- 
lips, George Reckart, Pauline Summers, and 
Joan Wolf. Mr. Roy W. Walter, principal, 
was given honorary membership. Troupe off- 
cers for this season will include Velma Cordi 
as president, Eileen Cockrell as vice-president, 
and Charles Ashby as _ treasurer. — Jeanne 
Lewis, Secretary. 


Lawrenceville, Ill. 


" UR Junior Class play, Spring Green, was 

a truly great success on December 14,” 
writes Miss Bessie Seed, sponsor at the Law- 
renceville High School (Troupe 446). “Our 
students did a superb piece of playing and the 
audience enjoyed the performance.” In No- 
vember students gave an impressive Armistice 
Day program in the school auditorium. Sev- 
eral readings were given. The first formal in- 
itiation ceremony of the year was held on 
January 10 with ten students receiving mem- 
bership under Miss Seed’s direction. Interest 
is now being focused upon the production of 
the one-act play, Suppressed Desires, which 
will be presented before the Women’s Club in 
March. 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


RAMATICS students of the Wenatchee 
High School (Troupe 469) are enjoying 
a busy season under the leadership of Sponsor 
Marjorie White. The drama class presented 
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eleven one-act plays during the first semester 
for the benefit of student audiences, community 
clubs, and servicemen. The program included 
The Pot Boiler, Heaven Will Protect the Work- 
ing Girl, The Favor, The Baggage, The Court 
of Common Clay, Make Yourself at Home, 
Bill, When Shakespeare’s Ladies Meet, The 
Three Timer, Lady Fingers, Rival for Dad, and 
It Sometimes Happens. Net proceeds from 
some of these performances were contributed 
to the Servicemen’s Library Fund. What A 
Life was presented by the Senior Class on Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16, as the major play of the fall 
term. Members of the Dramatics Club and 
Thespian Troupe will have sponsorship of the 
popular comedy, Best Foot Forward, tentatively 
scheduled for presentation on March 23 and 
24, with Miss Marjorie White directing.—Bar- 
bara Jansen, Secretary. 


York, Pa. 


yy impressive initiation ceremony held on 
January 18 at the William Penn Senior 
High School, with sponsor Leon C. Miller in 
charge, brought to a climax a successful dra- 
matics program sponsored during the fall term 
at this school. Special honors were awarded to a 
number of Thespians as a result of their hav- 
ing done meritorious work in dramatics. Dr. 
E. A. Glatfelter, principal, awarded certificates. 
Appointments oi various permanent Committee 
chairmen for the spring semester were made 
following the presentation of awards. For his 
excellent portrayal in three plays and for his 
leadership as chairman of the Commencement 
Script Committee, Robert Brown was chosen 
“Best Thespian” for the fall term. An out- 
standing dramatic event of the fall term was 
the frolic of 1944 titled Once Upon A Time, 
given on December 1 and 2. 


Drew, Miss. 


HE dramatics club (Troupe 355) of the 

Drew High School had, during the fall 
term, the largest enrollment in its history, ac- 
cording to Miss Jane Styles, troupe sponsor. 
Activities began early in the fall with plans for 
a program of three one-act plays, The Valiant, 
Paul Loses the Ration Book, and Jacob Comes 
Home, presented on December 8. The Christ- 
mas pageant, The Message of the Christmas 
Angels, was beautifully done late in December. 
The semester’s program also included a produc- 
tion of Freedom of Speech, for a school assem- 
bly program, and a “Truth or Consequences” 
program based upon stage terms. ‘Thespians 
have also been responsible for the presentation 
of current copies of a number of magazines 
to the reading room of the Service Club at the 
Prison of War Camp in Drew. Major plans 
for the spring program will center upon the 
production of a three-act play. 


Torrington, Conn. 


HE formal installation of Troupe 611 at 
the Torrington High School on December 


13 provided an impressive ceremony for the 
following charter members: Cathleen Ashe, 
Eleanor Brooks, Anne Crowley, Leslie Burg- 
hoff, John Fitch, Emily Hodges, Barbara Hos- 
mer, Amelia Kiellerstedt, Martha Kiellerstedt, 
Elizabeth Krisak, June Madore, William Maine, 
Maureen Murphy, Barbara O’Sullivan, Edith 
Perret, Joseph Speziale, Lawrence Zachary, Lee 
Ganora, Doris Jasch and Jack Gibbons. Assisting 
with the ceremony were members of Troupe 456 
of the Litchfield High School with Mr. Francis 
I. Enslin as sponsor. The one-act play, Silent 
Night, was given after the ceremony by a cast 
composed of students from Torrington. Troupe 
611 is under the sponsorship of Mr. Allen A. 
Eastman.—Maureen Murphy, Secretary. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


A” their first major play of the fall term 
members of Troupe 74 at the Middletown 
High School, with Mr. Miles S. McLain di- 
recting, presented Nine Girls on November 16 
and 17. Both performances were well attended. 
Receipts were the largest in the history of the 
Troupe. A monthly program based upon ar- 
ticles appearing in DrAMATICS MAGazINE is in- 
cluded regularly as part of the troupe program. 
Other club meetings are devoted to reviews of 
one-act plays. Considerable interest was shown 
by members in the selection of five Thespians 
with the highest point scores, for a trip to 
New York during the Holiday Season. These 
students attended a performance of the mu- 
sical show, Mexican Hayride. Troupe 74 closed 
its fall semester program with a formal initia- 
tion ceremony on January 15 at which time 
twenty new members were granted member- 
ship.—Marjorie Durland, Secretary. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


RAMATICS activities this season at the 
San Bernardino Senior High School 
(Troupe 148) are under the direction of Mr. 
A. D. Breneman. A performance of Kind Lady 
on December 11, with Thespians and Pericleans 
as joint sponsors, was offered as the first major 
play of the year. A second full-length play will 
be presented this spring. Among the one-acts 
staged before school groups during the year 
are: Some Women Were Talking, Sugar and 
Spice, and A Cup of Tea. Seven students 
were granted Thespian membership in January. 
—Pegzy Weathers, Secretary. 


Onarga, IIl. 


HREE full-length plays are included in the 

dramatics prégram for this season at the 
Onarga Township High School (Thespian 
Troupe 278), with Miss Helen White direct- 
ing. The year began on October 31 with the 
Junior Class play, All Gummed-Up. Thespians 
presented the comedy, Growing Pains,on March 
2. The Senior Class will present the third 
play of the season jater in the spring. A choice 
of play had not been made at the time of this 
report. The program of one-act plays has in- 
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cluded performances of Luncheon for Six and 
Elmer. Thespians will participate in a number 
of literary events this spring.—Margie Homer, 
Secretary. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


N extremely busy and worthwhile dramatics 
program is being enjoyed this year by 
students of the Cumberland County High 
School (Troupe 428) under the capable leader- 
ship of Miss Ethel W. Walker. The season got 
underway early in October with two perfor- 
mances of the comedy, Jumping Fewels, with 
Thespian and Dramatics Club members partici- 
pating. Thespians followed on December 12 
and 19 with three performances of Your Face 
Is Familiar.. The third major play, It Hap- 
pened At Midnight received two performances 
on February 1. Equally successful has been the 
program of one-acts given for a variety of 
school purposes. Titles of some of the plays 
given are: The Little Patriot, So Long, Miss 
jones, Girls Will Be Girls, Girl Trouble, Just 
What They wanted, and The Christmas Heart. 
The Annual Speech Arts Recital on December 
12 attracted much attention in the school and 
community. Two Thespian initiations have 
been held ; the first before the student body, and 
the second at night for the benefit of the public 
in general. Especially noteworthy in the many 
accomplishments of dramatics students this sea- 
son was their success in preparing all short 
plays, skits, and club program affairs during the 
lunch hour. At the time of this report some 
thirty events had been prepared during the 
noon hour. Among the activities sponsored in 
observance of National Drama Week was a 
Thespian Window Display. Dramatics plays an 
extremely important role in the program of 
this school, and much credit much be given 
to Miss Walker for her deep interest and re- 
sourcefulness in planning worth while activities. 
—Marcia Bilbrey, Secretary. 
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Thespian Patty Lauchner as Abby, Martha Holmes as Martha, and Charles Shear as Mr. 
Witherspoon in a production of Arsenic and Old Lace at the Urbana, IIl., Senior High School 
(Troupe 161). Mrs. Ethel D. Hamilton directed. 





Polson, Mont. 


ECOND semester activities in dramatics at 
the Polson High School (Troupe 251) 
opened with the Thespian production of Faney’s 
One-Track Mind on February 15, with Mrs. 
Dorothy Warren directing. Activities for the 
fall term included a performance of the one-act 
play, Five for Back Luck, and a Christmas pro- 
grams. Plans are being made for entry, on May 
10, in the state one-act play contest at the State 
University in Missoula.—Joann Cline, Secre- 
tary. 


Oelwein, Iowa 


rly ATTRACTIVE booklet in the Thespian 
colors of blue and gold, designed by Gloria 
Shine, is the proud possession of members of 
Troupe 194 at the Oelwein Senior High School. 
Suggested programs for monthly Troupe meet- 
ings are contained in the booklet, as well as 
the names of officers and speakers. The latest 
major Thespian production, Moor Born, was 
given to a large audience on March 16, with 
Mr. Horace Hoover directing. Thespians and 
members of the History Class were joint spon- 
sors of a patriotic review on February 22. 
Thespians were also in charge of the Christmas 
play, Why the Chimes Rang. Dramatics club 
meetings are being devoted to a study of the 
theatre and its relation to the other arts. At- 
tendance at a performance of the Passion Play 
at Waterloo, Iowa, this spring, created much 
interest 
Secretary. 


Elmhurst, IIl. 


HAKESPEARE’S The Taming of the Shrew, 
presented by the Senior Class on October 
20, 21, marked the opening of dramatics ac- 


tivities for this season at the York Community. 


High School (Troupe 94), with Miss Doris A. 
White in charge. Several Thespian members 
had parts in the operetta, The Red Mill, given 
by the Music Department during the fall term. 
The annual drama night performance on De- 
cember 18 consisted of the one-act plays: 
Christmas Distiny, Indian Summer, and The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. Plans for 
this spring call for a trip to Chicago to a 
performance of the new play, The Glass Men- 
agerie.—Mary Louise Olsson, Secretary. 


Corning, Iowa 


HESPIAN Troupe 315 of the Corning High 

School, with Mr. Grant Herbstruth as 
sponsor, had charge of the production of the 
all-school play, Janie, presented to large a audi- 
ence on January 19. A new star in the person 
of six year-old Beverly Gaskill played the part 
of Elsbeth, Janie’s sister. On February 2, 
Felicia Barrowcliff, Emma Frances McNuelty, 
and Donalene Woodward were granted Thes- 
pian membership.—D. Gaskill, Secretary. 


among students.— Mary Schneider, 


Plainville, Conn. 


ITH Miss Verna P. Calmback as their 

sponsor and director, sixteen students of 
the Plainville High School became charter 
members of Troupe 627 at an impressive cere- 
mony held on February 23. The roll con- 
sisted of Joanne Phelps, Myrna Tedesco, Joseph 
Nevelos, Edward Noe, Jean Kenney, Anne 
Marchetti, Eugene O’Brien, Howard Hamm, 
Julia Kata, Benigna Lopez, Catherine Mastri- 
anni, Margaret Noe, Donald Parmaley, Con- 
stance Ploucquet, Mavis Scherr and George 
Ventrelli. The first major production of the 
spring term, Junior Miss, was greeted with en- 
thusiasm by audiences on February 1, 2. Miss 
Calmback directed, with the Masque & Gown 
Club sponsoring the production. 


Logan, lowa 


RAMATICS activities sponsored so far this. 

season at the Logan High School (Troupe 
482), with Miss Lois Sernstrom directing, be- 
gan with the Thespian performance of Miss 
jimmy on December 1. In observance of the 
Christmas Season members of the Speech Class 
presented an original radio program on Decem- 
ber 22. Observance of National Drama Week 
in February included a production of an 
original play entitled, Murder, performances of 
which were given before local clubs. The latest 
major play at this school, Nine Girls, was pre- 
sented by the Junior Class on March 23. Club 
meetings are being devoted to a study of play 
directing.—Peggy Bullis, Secretary. 


Ottumwa, lowa 


URING the past ten months, three major 

productions have been given under the 
direction of Miss Arlene Danielson at the 
Ottumwa High School (Troupe 615). Spring 
Fever was cheered by a packed auditorium of 
play-goers on May 12. An equally large audi- 
ence was present for the performance of Sky 
Road on October 12. The third play, Days 
Without Daddy, was successfully presented on 
February 8. Members of the Dramatics Club 
participated in the performance of the oper- 
etta, Pirates of Penzance, presented on Novem- 
ber 30 by the Vocal Music Department. Of 
unusual interest to the school and community 
was the formal installation of Troupe 615 under 
Miss Danielson’s direction on February 1. The 
charter roll consists of Jack Conder, Jack Davis, 
Gene Glasglow, Marjorie Greenwood, Pat Joy, 
Bob Loerke, Ronny McNamer, Wayne Nau- 
mann, Lucille Roberts, Doris Robinson, Marjo- 
rie Stoltz and Barbara Thurlow. 


Beaumont, Calif. 
HE three-act comedy, Footloose, with 
Troupe Sponsor Davison Stivers directing, 
was given on December 1 by the Senior Class 
of the Beaumont High School (Troupe 326). 
A large audience composed of students and 
townspeople witnessed the performance. 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Teresa C. White, E. E. Strong. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 
and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 
in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. | 
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Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl. 

Sunday’s Child, a romantic comedy in one 
act, by Elizabeth Welch. 3 w., 3 m. Royalty 
quoted upon application. Betsy Wells prays for 
something to happen so that she will have a 
pink dress for the party at the Clubhouse. Her 
prayers are answered in due time. An inter- 
esting play with a delicacy about it that audi- 
ences will enjoy. Recommended for amateur 
groups, church groups, junior and senior high 
schools.—E. E. Strong. 


Wooden Soldiers, a Lincoln play in one act, 
by Phyllis W. Jackson. 3 w., 1m. Non-royalty. 
Scene: Washington, D. C., Time; during the 
Civil War, 1862. Grandfather Rambeaux, one 
of Napoleon’s soldiers and a toymaker, is bitter 
over the defeats suffered by the North, and has 
his own views as to how the War should be 
conducted. Among those to whom he imparts 
his views is a tall, burden-ridden man who buys 
his toy soldiers. This man turns out to be 
President Lincoln. Recommended for the ob- 
servance of Lincoln’s Birthday.—E. E. Strong. 


Shakespeare Streamlined, a comedy in _ one 
act, by Evangeline Lynch. 4 w., 5 m. Non- 
royalty. An extremely clever play in which 
many of Shakespeare’s well-known lines form 
the dialogue. The spirit of the old bard him- 
self appears to show a group of high school stu- 
dents the beauty and meaning of his frequently- 
quoted lines. Excellent material for an assembly 
program observing Shakespeare’s birthday.— 
Elmer Strong. 


Hattie, an historical comedy in one act, by 
Phyllis Wynn Jackson. 2 w., 4 m. Non-royalty. 
A prefectory note tells us that the episodes of 
this play are based upon true accounts of the 
childhood of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Harriet 1s 
portrayed as a precocious child, deeply sensitive 
of the plight of the Negro slaves. Can be made 
into an appealing play if well directed —Elmer 
Strong. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

For Keeps, a three-act comedy, by F. Hugh 
Herbert. Royalty, $25. Nancy’s father had 
been married three times and her mother twice 
that she knew of. Up to this time, her 15th 
year, she had been tossed about like a volley 
ball; first on one “side” and then on the other. 
Thus robbed of any real childhood all of her 
reactions are “conditioned.” She can swear, lie, 
or make love with the best of them. _ Before the 
play has run its course there is some hope that 
both she and her “now” parents will see the 
true light of life. As Nancy exclaims, “It’s won- 
derful—they’re making a noise like parents.” 
Too sophisticated of theme and language to 
be of interest to any but little theatre groups.— 
Rober W. Ensley. 

Over Twenty-One, a comedy in three acts, 
by Ruth Gordon. 5 w., 6 m. Royalty quoted 
upon application. A bungalow inhabited by 
Air Forces Officer Candidates and their wives, 
located just opposite one of the large air fields 
near Miami, Florida, forms the setting for this 
fast-moving, sophisticated comedy. Newspaper 
editor Max Wharton and his wife, Paula, a 
well-known writer with numerous Hollywood 
connections, are now living in this bungalow. 
Max is going through the none-too-easy task of 
winning a commission. Paula’s reputation not 
only keeps the wires busy between Miami and 
Hollywood, but also brings the Commanding 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 
by Griffith and Mersand 
(List Price, $1.92) 
Address your request for copies to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 








175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 





Officer and. his wife to their temporary home 
for a visit. Army regulations, plus the efforts 
of their friends to get them back again into 
civilian life, bring one situation after another 
into the merry existence of this couple. The 
dialogue is strictly up-to-date and often spicy, 
fully suggestive of Hollywood ways and views. 
A play for adult players. Recommended for 
community theatres and advanced college 
groups.—Ernest Bavely. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y 


We Regret to Inform You, a play in one act, 
by James Ryan, 2 m., 3 w. Non-royalty. A 
war-time play with a plot that is re-enacted in 
many American homes today. A War Depart- 
ment telegram brings news of their son’s death 
just as Mr. and Mrs. Brunner begin to look for- 
ward to his return upon completion of his flying 
missions. Especially recommended for amateur 
drama clubs.—Elmer Strong. 

But Not Goodbye, a comedy in three acts, 
by George Seaton. 8 m., 2 w. Royalty, $25. 
Although listed as a comedy, which it is, it is 
likewise a fantasy. By the end of the first act 
Sam dies and his spirit returns to see how his 
family, whom he has left penniless because of 
secret and ill-advised investments, survives. 
Sam meets up with his own father, also de- 
ceased, and the two watch with utter helpless- 
mess . . almost. Carter, a trusted friend, 
calls to pay Sam off on his investment, but 
finding that Sam is dead, desires to pocket the 
full check, for Sam had never told his family 
of his financial transaction. The dead Sam 
can stand it no longer so he calls upon his 
father to use some of the “influence” he had 
been bragging about. The father does, in the 
form of a bolt of lightning, and Carter joins 
Sam. As it must be made understandable that 
Sam cannot be heard by his family after his 
death, it would take exceptionally experienced 
players to play the characters. Difficult, too, 
would be those scenes when the “ghosts” are on 
the stage and thé others must play their scenes 
without lines until their cues. Challenging 
lightning, set, and sound effects.—Robert~ W. 
Ensley. 


Angel Child, a comedy in one act, by James 
Reach. 4 W., 2 m. Royalty free provided 
copies of play purchased. The simple plot cen- 
ters about Amy Cramer, youthful mischief who 
blackmails her brother the night he wears dad’s 
tux to a party, but who plays “angel child” in 
re-uniting her sister and boy friend. Light, 
amusing, easy to do by teen agers.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Barabbas—Son of the Master, a play in one 
act for the Lenten Season, by John Howard 
Hanger. 2 m., 3 w. Purchase of five copies re- 
quired for first performance. The -time of the 
crucifixion of Jesus provides the background for 


ELIZABETH McFADDEN’S PLAYS 


For High Schools, Colleges and Little Theatres 


IF LIBERTY DIES HERE 


A new, patriotic one-act, in which Lafayette is 
the central figure, showing the self-sacrifice, pa- 
triotism, and courage which he brought to the prob- 
em of man’s duty in his days and which are again 
profoundly true to our own time. 

haracters: all men, 10 speaking parts, a few 
extras. 

Time: about 45 minutes. 


.Costumes: France in 1776: But the play may be 
given in uniforms of Service men of today or Boy 
Scout uniforms 

Scene: a room in the citadel, Metz, France, 

Occasion: a dinner of state given at Metz when 
news of e American Revolution came, and 
Lafayette determined to throw in his lot with 
the American cause. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 


A one-act adapted from the story 
by R. M. Alden 


A knight of the Middle Ages is left to ‘“‘guard a 
gate where he believes no man will come.” 
Still faithful to the task given him, he saves the 
iorress for them all. 

Characters: 8 men’s speaking parts, any number 
of extras desired. This play contains the authentic 
ritual of knighthood and can be presented so as to 
include an entire high school in its pageantry, 
knights, ladies, singers, retainers, etc., or if pre- 
erred, may be easily cut to the eight speaking 
Parts, and two guards. Directions for the cutting 
may be had of the publishers. 

Scene: interior of a chapel in a castle. Here the 
knights hang up their banners; this is all the 
decoration required. 





Time: about 40 minutes. 

Music: medieval hymns found in any hymnal. 
“The ‘Knights’ seems to me as fine a pla 
young people as I know. It is interesting, pictur- 


Price (for either play) 35¢ a copy. 
Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street ..... New York 
811 West 7th Street ... Los Angeles 








PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history, it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 

VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 


6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 765c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One sotting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE OW LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $26. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE VU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 60c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 765c. 


Send for our general cataleg which 
lists these plays. 


The 
NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Worthwhile Plays 
Bring Worthwhile Results 





THE BARRETTS. 4 play in 3 
acts. By Marjorie Carleton. 6m., 
6w. Int. The Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany submits this play to the public 
with utmost confidence, in the know- 
ledge that its preparation has taken 
the best efforts of playwright and 
editor. The publishers are also aware 
that such a play by its very nature 
will demand the finest efforts of 
those groups who wish to present it. 
Such groups can be assured that in 
“The Barretts” serious actors and di- 
rectors will find lines that have sub- 
stance and meaning, situations in- 
herently dramatic and, most import- 
ant, material for the thoughtful and 
individual interpretation of each role. 


Royalty, $25.00 a first performance; 
reduced rates on repeat performances 


Price, 75cents 





JANE EYRE. A new dramati- 


zation of Charlotte Bronte’s famous 
novel by Marjorie Carleton. 3m., 
5w. Int. Period costumes. The scene 
is laid in England in the year 1846. 
It is the story of Jane Eyre, an ob- 
scure little governess who leaves an 
orphanage and goes out to earn 
her living. She comes to Thornfield, 
the home of Edward Rochester, a 
wealthy personage, who needs a 
tutor for his little ward, Adele. In 
spite of his wealth, Rochester is a 
disillusioned and embittered man. 
Strange happenings occur to test the 
mettle of Jane, and it is only after 
many harrowing experiences and ro- 
mantic adventures that she and Ro- 
chester see the promise of happiness 
ahead. That all the circumstances 
of this great story could be told in 
one set seemed a Herculean task, 
but it has been accomplished and 
not one salient incident omitted. 


Royalty, $15.00 


Price, 75 cents 
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Scene from the comedy, Out of the Frying Pan, at the Ensley High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
(Thespian Troupe 258). Directed by Florence Pass. 





this playlet. The great sacrifice made by the 
Master is slowly understood by a small family. 
Barabbas himself learns that Peace and Victory 
can come through love, rather than through the 
use of force which he had advocated. Well- 
written, timely, and effective—Ernest Bavely. 


Watchers of the World, a dramatic ritual by 
Percy Jewett Burrell. 6 m., 5 w., organist, 
choir, trumpeter. Royalty free to church and 
educational groups provided no admission is 
charged and 6 copies of script have been pur- 
chased. This is a candlelighting ceremony in 
honor of the men and women serving the U. S. 
and in tribute to those who have given their 
lives. Easily adapted to each community, it 
can be used as a ceremonial for dedication of 
service flags, honor roll, or memorial. Needs 
no special costumes; memorizing unnecessary. 
Only expense is candles. This is a beautiful 
short pageant that any group would be proud 
to present. I highly recommend it.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


The Seamless Robe, an Easter drama in four 
scenes, by Esther C. Averill. 6m.,5 w. Non- 
royalty but purchase of copies required. The 
theme of this play is the mystery of Christ’s 
robe. By a touch of the hem, the sick were 
healed. Roman soldiers cast lots for it at His 
death because it was desirable. This play 
claims that Christ wore the robe when He rose 
from the dead. Simple stage set and appeal- 
ing story.—Rachel .McCarty Dodd. 


The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Kay Beats the Band, a comedy in three acts, 
by Paul S. McCoy. 4 m., 6 w. The royalty of 
$10 includes a full set of cast books. Repeat 
performances, $2.50. The title doesn’t do this 
play justice. It is a clever sparkling bit of 
humor, with simple and genuine lines, of which 
high school students will heartily approve. It’s 
the old story of mistaken identity, plus children 
in a jam, with complications piling up in every 
scene. This play is especially recommended for 
the small amateur group.—Mary Ella Boveé. 

The Cannibal Queen, a farce-comedy in 
three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 5 m., 8 w. Roy- 
alty, $10. One expects farce to be rollicking, 
but this drags, with the exception of one or two 
scenes. An elevator, details of which are fur- 
nished in the script, makes an interesting ex- 
periment for the stage crew. The cast is varied 
and would give good opportunity for character- 
ization in a stronger play. The plot concerns 
the masquerading of an American girl as a 
cannibal queen, to save the “face” of several 
others, as well as her own. The appearance of 
the real queen complicates matters to some ex- 
tent.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

The Green Ghost, a mystery comedy in one 
act, by Mabel A. Laederich. 9 m., 14 w. in- 
cluding ghdésts and scarecrows. Royalty free 
with purchase of 8 copies of play. A cute Hal- 


lowe’en play this is, and it should provide ma- 
terial for an assembly next fall. Legend has it 
that each year a dread Green Ghost passes a 
certain scarecrow-filled field. When a group of 
school boys plan to steal the teacher’s gate on 
the edge of the field, not one, but two Green 
Ghosts make an appearance. Young junior 
high students should enjoy doing this.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 


Banner Victory Minstrel Book, by Leslie H. 
Carter and Arthur LeRoy Kaser. Royalty free 
but additional books should be purchased 
where needed to produce the minstrels. This 
is a new collection of six minstrel skits and 
after-pieces for all-male, all-female, or mixed- 
cast minstrels. In addition there are nine very 
short blackouts and over a dozen fill-in jokes. 
Most of these are very good for older groups.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 


Ghosts or Guests, a comedy in one act for 
nine female characters, by Helen M. Roberts. 
No royalty, provided 9 copies of the printed 
book have been purchased. This is the story of 
Grandma Jones, who returns with her maid 
to the old family farmhouse, to which unin- 
vited guests have also come. The key was 
always left under the doormat, which fact prob- 
ably accounts for the strange accumulation of 
guests.— Mary Ella Boveé. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 


The Song of Bernadette, a play in three acts, 
dramatized from the motion picture of the 
same name, by Jean and Walter Kerr. 7 m., 
11 w., extras. Royalty on request. The drama- 
tization of Franz Werfel’s novel follows closely 
the original story. Though the play is in sev- 
eral scenes, it is easily produced in one set of 
curtains. Characterization is deeply marked. 
High school groups who appreciate profoundly 
simple and reverent drama will find this play 
a worthy vehicle.—Sister Marie Palmyre. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. An 8-minute 
reading containing the marriage scene of Jane 
Eyre and Rochester. 


The Great American Sport, by Robert Bench- 
ley. An excellent Benchley reading. Deals with 
the various forms of sleep, such as dozing, 
naping, etc. Really good comedy with audience 
appeal. Time about 6 minutes. 


England to America, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague. Excellent timely serious reading. 
Tells of how the English people are trying to 
understand America, especially the American 
soldier. A good bit of drama in the story and 
several characters with English accerfts. Time 
about 8 minutes. 

An Afternoon at Red Cross, by Ann Lee. 
Timely, humorous reading. Characters well 
taken, although a bit sharp in their remarks. 
Time about 8 minutes.—Dorothy Huber Korn- 
mann. 
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Plays for Spring Production 


ANGEL STREET 
By Patrick Hamilton 


Ran three solid years on Broadway 
Under the guise of kindliness, handsome 
Mr. Manningham attempts to torture his 


wife into insanity. A kindly police in 
spector assists in foiling the plan 4m., 
3 ff. 75c (Royalty, where available, 


quoted on application 


THIS BEING YOUNG 

By Richard Young 

The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 5m., 
7 f. 60c. Royalty, $10.00 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 

By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 

A gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of the 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for high schools and colleges, 5 m.. 
10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 

By George Seaton 

Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 


duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f., 75% 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR 

By A. Afinogenov, 

adapted by Peggy Phillips 

Without propaganda and grand dukes, 
this comedy deals with Russian family 
life in 1936, telling how his 15-year-old 
granddaughter leads a puttery old scholar 
into today’s world 5 m., 6 f 75 
Royalty, $25.00. ) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f 
75c. (Royalty $25.00 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Sktdding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years 
10 m., 6 f 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application where 
available. ) 





The 1945 Supplement to Our 





SWEET SALLY BROWN 

By Charlotte Baisley 

This laugh crowded comedy with an all- 
female cast is concerned with the hilari- 
ous goings-on at Haddon Hall, a select 
school for girls. All of the twelve parts 
are excellent. 12 f[. 60: Budget Play 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 

By Emmet Lavery 

One of the most exciting and diverting 
mystery stories of recent years. Eric 
Shepherd’s novel about murder and de- 
tection in a convent school makes an 


unusual and amusing play. The Sisters 
and their young charges lead Scotland 
\ ird 1 merr, chase > ties PS ‘hey 
Rov ilty, $25.00 

CLAUDIA 


By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 

a Dig hit > m - oa a 7 Rovalt 


$50.00 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are 9 n LO fj imey Royalt 

$25.00 


KEEP IT UNDER YOUR HAT 

By Hazel Peavy 

When talkative Ginny inherits a detective 
agency, she manages to turn up a mur- 
dered man that talks and a host of othe: 
hilarious absurdities i 


Budget play 


, , ht} 
‘?F , ; 


BEWARE OF MURDER 
By Effie Berwick 


A mystery-comedy for all-women. Strange 


goings-on at a country home on the At-: 


lantic coast make for hair-raising chills 
topped by laughs all the way through 


|? T alel Rov ity. STO 00 


s 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Famuil) 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 

- 


evervone Into not watel Dut mnalis 


~ = 
| 


emergés triumphant > m f r 


Rovaltv, $2500 


THE CURSE OF AN ACHING HEART 
or TRAPPED IN THE SPIDER’S WEB 
By Herbert E. Swayne 

Hilarious treatment of the meller-drayma 
makes this an unusual box-office attrac- 


tion t fice i fO Royalty, 
5 mh iri} 

SPRING GREEN 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
Another iunny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and June 


Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 

understand him and a girl whose mother 

inderstands her onlv too well 8 m.. / 
ey Royalty, $25.00 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 

By George Batson 

[he eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comi 
havo 1 / Roy ity, 


Ss > ()0) 


AND CAME THE SPRING 

By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 

New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 


entiment Designed to entertain 3 m.. 


Nn | ¢ 
; 


. 


a7 Rovalty. $275.00 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor ind surpris¢ aY®rt cMne kevnote . oO 

rns unusual mvVvSte] comed\ wh rn na 

10 with I d\ ntul oO! i oun 

ag to i na j lent in i rhe 

no ] D 5 R lt 
5275.00) 
JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 


Herschel Williams 


] ] D on } ‘ } 1} 
i mie npwarious Broadw } rit Whnicn ffeil 
’ ’ , ; ‘ 
what nappens wnen 1 Cavalcads Oi €% 
P } | +4 } 
pmer rant re LlLIOWS im unitorm meets a Dev\ 
5 i | | | } . .} " 
() nign scnoo!l yvounge iadies ind tney cit 
, 4 ‘ = 
Ice ro tTnrow | nNarty nm Eeace be | | 
) | re 4 va 
Rovaltv. $50.00 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 


By Tom Tageart 


M vste rious ind fare ical Situations, ind 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
VISILLING Ne W York on thie i] hone ymootnr 
l hrills,. laughs, ind novelty lo! ne ud) 
en yy the author of Saturday Evenine 
(Gros t m., | I HU« Royalty, 


Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


/Founded 1830] 


Sll West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Students at Bob Jones College acquire 
knowledge, but in addition they re- 
ceive Christian training which strength- 
ens their faith and “arms” their charac- 
ters for the battles of life. Bob Jones 
College stands without apology for the 
“old-time religion” and the absolute 
authority of the Bible. 


Mr. Webster probably 


never had this in mind 





BUT THERE’S MORE THAN ONE 
USE FOR A DICTIONARY 


AN EDUCATION OF THE RIGHT SORT 
SERVES MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE. IT 
NOT ONLY SUPPLIES FACTS AND INFOR- 
MATION. IT DEVELOPS SKILL AND INI- 
TIATIVE. 


ae ‘Nos t 9 
LneueY gé 
Manuel callog? 


YOUNG PEOPLE ARE TAUGHT TO 
USE KNOWLEDGE TO MEET SUC- 
CESSFULLY THE EMERGENCIES OF 
LIFE. 


VOICE—PIANO—VIOLIN--PIPE ORGAN—SPEECH—ART--WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


|Revame(Seliicetmtsliehstttele) Mntaelter 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
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